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AND INSTRUCTION. 


AUGUST, 1833. 


Art. 1. —Cotpv Baruine, as a Brancu or Puysican 
EpvucatTion. 


Mr Enrror.— No department of education has been more 
neglected than the improvement of the physical frame. If a person 
is not so ill as to suffer positive pain, he can seldom be induced to 
make an effort to improve his health. It is rarely ever, ull we are 
actually losing vigor very perceptibly, that we can be roused to 
this subject. [t is so in infancy, it is so in youth ; itis so in man- 
hood ; —— nay, it is even so in old age. 

But why is it so? Who ts satisfied with the mental progress of 
a child or a youth, merely because he loses nothing from day to 
day, or from year to year? Is there one parent in a hundred who 
watches the improvement of his child’s physical system with the 
saine anxiety ihat he does his improvement in the knowledge of 
English, Latin, Greek, or Mathematics? We know there is not 
one ina thousand. We take more pains to improve the bodily 
condition of our cattle, than that of our children ; though even these 
do not always escape the same short-sighted neglect. 

It has been very justly said by Mr Hunter, that ‘a habit of 
uniformity in the application of heat and cold to the animal body, 
renders it more sensible to the smallest variation in either; while 
by the habit of variety it will become in the same proportion, less 
sensible to every impression.’ 

This, to the reflecting, is obvious in the experience of every day, 
and especially where life is almost wholly artificial, as in the crowd- 
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ed city. We see people warmly clad, on whom the smallest 
change of temperature, not amounting perhaps to a quarter of a 
degree, will produce sensations of cold. 1 have seen an individual 
who had on two suits of clothes, one of flannel, and the other of 
deer skin, who evidently ran a degree of risk, in diminishing bis 
clothing, even in midsummer. On the contrary, there are those 
who, having been in the habit of wearing thin clothing, and subpoct- 
ing themselves to exposure, can bear a variation of several degrees 

without being sensible of it. A very aged surgeon in Engl: ind, in 
some of his writings observes, that he has undergone every variety 
of exposure incident to the climate of Europe — has been a sur- 
geon through two wars and is still able to go through another ; and 
yet never, in the severest season, wore flannel. 

But this last is a rare case; and owing to the progress of a pre- 
mature civilization, —or more properly, a life wholly opposed to 
the intentions of nature concerning us — it unfortunately happens 
that such cases are constantly becoming still less common. Mankind 
are seen everywhere, in the-temperate regions of Europe and Ameti- 
ca, wrapped in clothing sufficient, with proper exercise, to preserve 
warenth at the poles ; “and yet everywhere shivering, at least a part 
of the year, with cold ; and suffering from catarrhs, inflammatory 
diseases of the lungs, fevers and consumptions ; all of which are 
frequently produced, or at least excited, by changes of temperature. 

Nor are we able, were we duly enlightened and properly dis- 
posed, to return at once toa rational course. Almost all have 
gone out of the way. We have already begun a course of man- 
agement of the physical frame, which has greatly diminished our 
power to resist surrounding influences ; a course which it will per- 
haps be impossible for us wholly to retrace, through life. For 
ourselves, of the generation now in middle life, we can hope for 
but little ; while for the rising generation in families and schools 
we should hope better things; and for the generations which 
are to succeed them we may fondly cherish the idea of an eman- 
cipation still more complete ; perhaps a return to the simplicity of 
nature. 

But something is to be done, even with ourselves. And the 
obligation to do all in our power, is by no means diminished by 
the foregoing considerations, but on the contrary, greatly enhanced. 
We may do “much to harden, (as it is called,) our physical frames ; 
and in no one thing, perhaps, can more be effected than by a judi- 
cious application of cold water. It is obvious, that there is a great 
variety of meaning attached to the term cold, as applied to the 
human body ; for what is excessive cold in some circumstances of 
the human frame, and to particular individuals, would, in other 
cases and to other persons, be scarcely cold at all. In general, 
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however, we call that water cold which is below the temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Cold bathing in this country, has been attended to merely as 
an amusement — I mean generally. There are instances where a 
primary regard is had to cleanliness, but this is by no means com- 
mon. My object at present is to treat of it in reference to both pur- 
poses ; but principally with a view to the promoting of health — 
fully aware that in this, as in most other things, the Creator has 
kindly united our pleasure with our duty. 

The question has often been asked ; What are the rules in regard 
to cold bathing? The answer is short; Bathe in such a manner 
as tends most to invigorate the body 

But how are we to ascertain whether the body is invigorated or 
not? Are there no rules which are applicable to all individuals? 
There are. But there are also as many peculiarities of constitution 
and habit as there are individuals, and these should in some measure 
modify all general rules. 

The general rule in regard to cold bathing is the following. We 
should so bathe that the action may be followed by a genial warmth 
—not a temporary heat — extending over the w hole body ; attended 
by a perceptible increase of mental and bodily activity, and an m- 
crease of bodily strength. The eyes will look bright and ani- 
mated, the features will acquire an increased freshness, the skin 
will glow permanently, and if we move, the action of the muscles 
will be more free and unconstrained than before. Although the 
surface of the skin will appear to have more color, and will actually 
possess a higher temperature, yet the individual will feel cooler 
internally. — ‘These sensations will not be fleeting, but permanent. 

But when, on the contrary, we come out of the bath, with the 
skin pale, flaccid, or shrivelled, and with a bluish appearance ; 
when the eye is dull, and the face either livid, or bloated ; when 
there is a general sensation of dulness, drowsiness, languor or in- 
disposition to action of mind or body, then we may be certain that 
so far from having derived advantage from its use, we are injured. 
And the injury will be in proportion to the extent or permanence 
of these appearances. 

To the general rule which I have thus laid down and explained, 
[ am not aware that th re are any exceptions in favor of particular 
constitutions or habits of body or mind; except those where the 
person is laboring under mania, or some other disease attended by 
high excitement, and our object in using the bath is to reduce his 
strength, and actually weaken him. In such cases the action of 
his system may be supposed to be above the line of health; and 
our purpose is to bring him down to it. 

There are, however, several particular rules to be observed in 
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order to secure the results which I have mentioned as desirable 
These rules were briefly stated in connection with an article in the 
last number of the Annals, on Swimming, with an intimation that 
the subject might be resumed at a future opportunity. This pled: 
I now purpose to redeem. And first, I shall speak of the hour for 
bathing. 

In this respect, much error has prevailed, even among physicians. 
Convinced that the practice of using the cold bath at evening is 
generally injurious, their direction often has been, ‘ Bathe in the morn- 
ing as soon as you rise.’ But almost every individual of feeble con- 
stitution finds this practice useless, and not a few, positively in- 
jurious. 

A few years since I met with a student from Princeton, New 
Jersey, who was an invalid, and on inquiry, ! found he had bee: 
using the cold bath a Jong time to no purpose, but, as he thought 
with decided injury. ‘At what hour do you use it? 1) inquired, 
‘ Just before sunrise.’ ‘ No wonder, then, it does you no good.’ 

When we first rise, the strength of the system is partially restore 
by rest, but there is also a degree of relaxation of the surface ; pro- 
duced partly by an increased prespiration during the night, and 
partly by the relaxing effect of too warm beds: which renders us 
unable to withstand the chill of a cold bath so we tl as after we 
have used some exercise. Indee 4 the strength of the pulse, and 
the muscular vigor of any individual, obviously inereases for several! 
hours after rising and using moderate exercise. If he have riser 
at 5, and breakfasted — not too freely — at 6, the vigor of th 
body and mind will have reached its aeme by 9 or 10 o'clock, o: 
the middle of the forenoon. Soon after this, if the individual is 
actively employe -d, his strength may be expected to diminish 
slowly ; but it will be slighty increased by a moderate dinner, to 
diminish again soon after, and with greater and greater rapidity til! 
evening. Now there are very few constitutions that are benefited 
by the cold bath after this ebbing of the system, if I may be allowed 
the expression, commences. From nine to eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, then, allowing the individual to have risen at five, is the 
best hour for bathing. There appear to be a few exceptions to 
this rule, in favor of particular habits and constitutions, but they ar 
by no means numerous. ‘ 

The second particular rule is, in regard to the temperature ot 
the system. We must not bathe while the heat of our bodies is 
rapidly decreasing. ‘There is an opinion prevalent that we must 
never bathe when the system is heated ; or, at the least, when the 
perspiration of the skin is at all increased. Hence I have known 
boys, and men too, make it a constant practice in the summer, afte: 
the fatigue and labors of the day, to go to the banks of some coo! 
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stream or pond at sun-set, sweating profusely, and there strip them- 
selves, sit down, and wait tll they were cool, and then plunge into 
the water. Now there are, | know, a few persons possessed of 
constitutions so vigorous as to withstand for many years the evils 
of this practice ; yet 1 believe they suffer the consequences sooner 
or later, in rheumatism, fever, or some other disease. 

However contrary it may be to the prevailing impression, I hesi- 
tate not to say that we should always use the cold bath while the 
heat of the body is accumulating. No matter how hot you already 
are, if the temperature is still rising, and the system is increasing 
in vigor: the hotter the better. 

We hear of many a frightful story of boys, who, by going into 
the water while they were greatly heated, became cripples all 
the rest of their lives : —stories, too, no doch, strictly true. I 
could tell you many of thei. One of wsdevbied authority has 
recently been circulated, where the result was death, by loe kjaw. 
Not long since, a colored man, near Albany, by plung ring into the 
water while heated at his labor, and repeating it often, produced 
disease which terminated in blindness. Another person, a white 
man, with whom I was intimately acquainted, made it a constant 
practice to plunge into a stream while mowing. Another labored 
in a swamp for some time, where the water was several inches 
deep. Both these last, became diseased in their limbs, and were 
crippled for life. 

But why were they injured? Because they went into the water 
or remained in it when fatigued and weakened, and the system was 
already /osing instead of gaining heat and vigor. ‘To have merely 
plunged into the stream in full vigor, say at 8 or 9 in the morning, 
and returned immediately to their usual exercise, could never have 
produced these results. It is not in the nature of things. When 
a person is heated to excess with labor, his skin dry and hot, his 
face flushed, and his whol body apparently glowing with an in- 
creasing heat, let him just plung e into the cold stream and come out 
again, and go to work, and it not only affords relief instantaneously, 
but permane ‘ntly. Not only does a gentle perspiration break forth, 
but his activity and strength of body ‘and mind are increased, often 
to last the whole day. Let it be remembered, however, that in 
order to produce these results, the individual must be in good health. 

It should also be remembere vd that Lam not speaking of going 
into the water for the purpose of swimming, but for mere bathing. 
Swimming is quite a different affair; and I will only say here, that 
other things being favorable, the middle of the forenoon is generally 
the best season, even for swimming. 

Those who lead a sedentary life, habitually, should pay partic- 
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ular attention to the above rules and suggestions for bathing. — It is 
often supposed that they are less likely to suffer by neglect on this 
subject, than those who use much active exercise. ‘The reverse 
is believed to be much nearer the truth. ‘Chose who are accustomed 
to laborious habits, and yet spend an occasional season in inaction, 
will perhaps suffer less by the neglect of suitable precaution, than 
those whose sedentary life is habitual; but let even these be- 
ware. ‘The system will not bear everything. 

The following anecdotes will illustrate the views I have premeiec. 

Alexander the Great, had marched several days at the head of 
his troops to seize a pass in Mount Taurus, which would facilitate his 
passage into Cilicia. After several days of toil and exertion, the 
conqueror arrived at ‘Tarsus at the head of his troops, covered with 
dust and sweat, exhausted and heated. ‘The pure and cold waters 
of the river Cydnus met his eye, and he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to strip himself and plunge in, in the presence of his whole 
army. But he had scarcely entered the water, when his limbs 
became cold and stiff; he lost his color, and the vital warmth was 
rapidly declining, when his attendants drew him from the watet 
almost senseless, and apparently near dying. He was sometime 
in regaining his usual vigor. 

An anecdote by Dr Currie, is still more in point ; but as it was 
recently related at full length in connection with another article, an 
abstract of it is all that will be necessary. 

Two students of medicine set out to walk from Edinburgh into 
the interior of Scotland. After travelling moderately till 11 o’clock, 
they came to ariver; and as the day was very warm, and_ the 
water tempting, they plunged into it. The »y were, however, not 
at all fatigued. The effect was so refreshing, that they travelled 
with great rapidity, and with much more ease than before ; and 
just at sunset, as the road brought them to the banks of the sam 
stream again, one of them ventured in the second time, but paid 
very dearly for his temerity. No genial glow followed, but on the 
contrary, a feverish chill, with a small, frequent pulse, and flying 
pains over the body; and it was not until he had drunk freely of 
warin liquids and used a great deal of friction, that the chill could 
be removed ; it was, in fact, several days before he entirely re- 
covered. f ‘ 

We are informed that on the Campus Martius, the exercises of 
the Roman youth were carried on with all the vehemence of emu- 
lation. Swimming formed a part of these exere ises, and generally 
followed the foot-race. The youthful candidates in these exer- 
cises directed their course towards the river Tiber, and plunged 
headlong into the stream. Sometimes the contest did not termi- 
nate till they had swimmed across the river twice. Hence it will 
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be seen that they were accustomed to immerse themselves in water 
in the very fervor of their exertions, when the heat was preterna- 
turally great; and not after the body was cooled by perspiration, 
or exhausted by fatigue. 

These anecdotes sufficiently illustrate the doctrines | have laid 
down, and establish the fact that the power of bearing the cold 
bath without injury, is in exact proportion to the increase of animal 
heat previous to the use of it. 

It should be observed in this place, that to remain for a moderate 
space of time completely immersed in the water, has by no means 
the same chilling and debilitating effects, as repeated immersions. In 
proof of this, let five minutes be spent in alternate plunging in and 
coming out, ond we shall find the water appear much colder to us 
at the last plunge; and shall recover our usual warmth, and the 
genial glow already spoken of, with far more difficulty than when 
we have spent the whole five minutes in the water; and especially 
if we have been engaged in swimming. 

Dr Currie relates an anecdote of a shipwreck, which strongly 
supports this position. Some mariners were cast away on a sand 
bank near the mouth of the river Mersey, in England, in the cold 
month of December; and they remained tw entyfour hours clinging 
to the wreck. ‘The part of the wreck which adhered, lying ina 
sloping direction, those of the crew, who were placed on the higher 
part of it were generally out of the sea, but occasionally over- 
whelmed by the surge, and exposed to a piercing wind; while 
the others were almost constantly immersed in the water. In the 
former situation were placed two masters, stout men, in the prime 
of life, and accustomed to hardships. These both died during 
the night ; while the remainder of the crew, except one, were all 
preserved, and ultimately recovered. 

It is pleasing to find, upon a recent examination, that the views 
of Dr Currie, on this subject, concur so exactly with my own; 
and the same views are still farther confirmed by a little work de- 
signed for popular reading, by the late Dr John G. Coffin, of Bos- 
ton; entitled ‘ Discourses on Cold and Warm Bathing ;’ a work 
which should be rescued from oblivion; and which every parent 
and educator would do well to consult. They will find here and 
there a scattered volume of it, ‘beneath the lumber of demolished 
worlds’ of books in some of our bookstores, many of whose § mighty 
tomes’ are of far Jess value than this unprete nding little manual. 

There is one more particular rule to be observed, viz. to go into 
the water naturally. There is a popul: ir Opinion prevailing that it 
is safest in point of health, to plunge into the water head foremost. 
How this mistake originated, it is impossible to conceive. To hear 
a person who had stood on his head only a few seconds, or been 
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suspended in some way with his feet upward, complaining of head- 
ache, would excite no surprise. How is it, then, that the headlong 
leap into the water can be salutary? A person entirely ignorant 
of the methods which prevail, — Caspar Hauser, for example, 
would never think of this method of getting into the water. He 
would strip and walk leisurely in, till he came toa depth which 
suited his convenience or pleasure. ‘This method, a method which 
nature always indicates, is believed to be altogether the most ap- 
propriate and healthful. 

The act of holding the breath, too, while we plunge, is disadvan- 
tageous; for it prevents in some measure, the proper return of the 
blood from the head, and thus adds to the pressure on the brain. 

It is proper, however, to walk into the water rapidly after we have 
commenced ; for the sobbing and irregular breathing so common 
when only a part of the body is yet immersed, if not injurious, is 
unpleasant. 

Another important rule is, not to bathe soon after taking food. 
The best time is when the stomach is nearly or quite empty. ‘The 
reasons for this rule, would involve so much physiological discussion 
as to extend this article beyond its proper limits. 

The use of the cold bath, in ordinary circumstances should be 
limited to three times a week. For most persons it is probable 
that twice will be sufficient. 

One form of the cold bath which is highly useful, where the sole 
object of bathing is to secure those advantages of a reaction which 
are afforded by a single plunge, is the shower bath. This has the 
advantage of being always accessible. For it requires but litile 
water, and may be taken in almost any private room ; and if the 
glow do not follow, a person may be take himself at once to a warm 
bed and to the use of closed vessels of hot water, and other means 
of producing artificial heat. ‘The apparatus, too, is very —, 
I have often used, for this purpose, simply a large basket and : 
pail. You have only to suspend, or if you choose fix on a 
scaffold over your head, a basket; then turning it on its side, 
set in it a pail of water. At the moment when you are ready, step 
under it, and, by means of a rope or pulley, turn over the pail 
by throwing the basket into an upright position, and the water 
will fall in a shower as salute iry as if produced by a more compli- 
cated apparatus. 

A convenient substitute for cold bathing, when this cannot be 
endured, is found in sponging the whole body with cold water, and 
wiping the skin immediately with flannel. ‘This practice secures 
the advantages of cleanliness; and the temperature of the water 
may be adapted to the strength and state of the individual. 

A Puysician. 
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Arr. Il. — Proceepines or THE American Lyceum. 


Journal of the Proceedings of the American Lyceum, at their third Annual 
Meeting, held in New York on the 3d, 4th, and 6th of May 1833. 


Fripay May 3, 1833. 


Tue third Annual Meeting of the American Lyceum was opened 
at New York on the 3rd of May, 1833, in the Aldermen’s chamber 
in the City Hall, and was organized by the appointment of William 
A. Duer, President of Columbia College, as President, and Gabriel 
P. Disosway Secretary pro tem. 

On motion, Messrs Dwight and Holbrook, and Professor Webster 
were appointed a committee to examine credentials, who reported the 
following gentlemen as members duly authorized: 

Hon. Alexander Everett, Prof. C. Dewey, Hon. Edward Everett, 
Wm. C. Woodbridge, Frederick Emerson, and J. Holbrook ; Del- 
egates from the Massachusetts State Lyceum. — Mr E. Loomis; An- 
dover Convention of Teachers from New England and New York. — 
Rev. Mr Bouton ; New Hampshire State Lyceum. — P. G. Stuyvesant, 
W. B. Lawrence, J.C. Hamilton, J. D. Campbell and F. Depeyster, Jr ; 
New York Historical Society.—John Delafield; New York Atheneum. 
Benjamin Demilt, Richard E. Mount, and Thomas Constantine ; 
General Society of the Mechanics and Tradesmen of New York. — 
E. Mack, Jr, S. B. Mann, Jr, James McElroy, E. C. Hardy, V. 
Conrad and W. C, Grant; Franklin Institute, Ithaca; New York.— 
John W. Stebbins, James P. Benson and Charles Carmer, New York 
Mercantile Library Association. —R. G. Rankin, James Wilbur, 
C. Harriman, Jr, J. A. Graham, Jr, and Joseph P. Swaim; New 
York Young Men’s Society. Two delegates from the Philadelphia 
Association of Teachers. 

Professor Horace Webster, Ontario Co. (N. Y.) Lyceum.—George 
W. Light, B. B. Thatcher and E. M. P. Wells; Boston Lyceum. 
— Rev. Mr Parsons; Orange Lyceum, Conn. — Richard S. Kissam, 
M. D., John P. Brace; Goodrich Association, Hartford, Conn.—John 
D. Russ, M. D., and Franklin Miller; New York Institution for the 
Blind.—Hon. Mahlon Dickerson and J. W. Sanders; Morris County 
Lyceum, N. J.—Francis A. Ewing, Thomas Gordon and J. B. James ; 
Trenton Lyceum, N. J.—John B. ‘Taylor, Leonard Worcester, Nathan 
Hedges, Charles J. Day, Burrit Sherwood, M. D., Samuel H. Pen- 
nington, M. D., John P. Jackson and Alexander Dougherty ; Newark 
Mechanics’ Association and Lyceum.—J. Holbrook, American School 
Agents’ Society.—President Wheaton; Washington College, Conn. 
—R. W. Haskins and George W. Johnson; Buffalo Lyceum.—Rev. 
Elijah Jenney ; Alton Lyceum Illinois. 

Members by invitation, (present.) Don. Thomas Gener, late 
President of the Constitutional Cortes of Spain. J M. Acosta, 
Consul General of Colombia. Henry James, M. D. of Albany. — 
Rev. Dr Frost, President Oneida Institute. ‘Theodore D. Weld, 
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Agent of the Manual Labor Society. Rev. John D. Wickham, George 
S. Wilson, John Morgan, of New York. William Mather, Fairfield, 
Conn. 

The following gentlemen, officers of the American Lyceum, were 
also present. 

Pres’t Duer, of Columbia College, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee ; William B. Kinney, Recording Secretary ; William Forrest, 
Treasurer, ‘Theodore Dwight, Jr, Corresponding Secretary ; Jonathan 
D. Steele, G. P. Disosway, &c., Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Professor J. Smith Rogers, of Washington College, sent an 
apology for his unavoidable absence. 


On motion, a Committee of Arrangements was appointed, who 
reported the following order of business for the third Annual Meeting, 
which was adopted. 

1. The sessions shall open at 9 A. M. and 4 P. M., except other- 
wise ordered. 2. The business shall be arranged as follows: Read- 
ing of the Minutes. Reports from Committees. Reports from Ly- 
ceums, Schools, &c, to be in order half an hour after the opening 
of the session. Essays —in order one hour after the opening. 
Discussions of regular questions — in order one and a half hours after 
the opening. Resolutions — two and a half hours after the opening. 
Resolutions may be offered at any time, on leave. 


The committee further reported the following subjects for discussion 
at this meeting, which were also adopted : — 

1. A national cabinet of Natural History, to be established in New 
York, through the agency of Lyceums and schools in all parts of the 
Union. 

2. Meteorology: inviting Lyceums and schools to cooperate, as 
in the cabinet. 

3. Manual labor system, as connected with schools and literary 
institutions generally, for both males and females. 

4. Systematic benevolence; or contributing money, or effort, for 
common and charitable objects, as a prominent part of the arrange- 
ments, both in schools and Lyceums. 

The Lyceum then adjourned till afternoon. 


Fripay 5 o’ciock, P. M. 


The Recording Secretary read the following report, giving the 
proceedings of the Executive Committee during the past year, in 
obedience to the constitution. 


The Recording Secretary begs leave respectfully to report, that soon 
after the adjournment of the last annual meeting the Executive Commit- 
tee entered upon the duties of their appointment. Under their direction, 
the proceedings of the meeting were published in due time in the Annals 
of Education, the official organ of the J.yceum, together with several 
essays, written by appointment to be read on that occasion, but which 
were received subsequently to the adjournment. At an early period a 
circular was addressed to the various local Lyceums, and kindred in- 
stitutions, inviting them to furnish the Committee essays on such subjects 
of interest, embraced in the objects of the Lyceum, as they might deem 
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important, and of common utility, for publication under their supervision, 
This plan, it is thought, may hereafter prove to be extensively useful, and 
be particularly beneficial to the local institutions, and become the means 
of introducing valuable writers to the country. Letters have been also 
addressed to some of the most distinguished friends of learning in differ- 
ent parts of the country, from some of whom, the Committee have had 
the pleasure of receiving essays, which will be communicated to the Lyceum. 
Others have excused themselves with expressions of regret. A number re- 
main to be heard from. During the year the Committee were deprived 
of the services of the President, and other members of their body, by re- 
signation, and additions have been made to supply this deficiency. 

“Meetings of the Executive Committee have been called when circum- 
stances seemed to require it. Such measures were adopted from time to 
time as seemed to the Committee best calculated to promote the objects 
of the Lyceum. Among them, that for the collection of a Cabinet of Na- 
tural History, promises to be successful. Several cases of specimens 
have been received from Lyceums and other respectable Societies, and 
the Committee have reason to look for donations to this object, as well 
from foreign countries, as from the States and territories of our own. By 
means of duplicates, which may be contributed for the purpose, the com- 
mittee hope ultimately to have it in their power to supply local Lyceums 
with useful collections, and thus to promote an increased interest in this 
important department of science. 

The Corresponding Secretary on Lyceums then read the following 
Report. 

The Corresponding Secretary on Lyceums begs leave to report — 

That during the year, from 100 to 400 copies of several numbers of the 
published proceedings of the second Annual Meeting have been distributed 
from the city, among many of the friends of knowledge in different parts 
of the country, and abroad ; and that although no regular correspondence 
with Lyceums has yet been generally opened, letters have been received 
from societies and individuals in reply to invitations sent in obedience to 
the instructions of the Executive Committee. If aregular correspondence 
shall be hereafter established between the State Lyceums and the general 
Society, a correct record may be obtained of the local Lyceums, as well as 
other information important to the Committee. Several State and many 
loca! Lyceums have been formed during the past year, of which unofficial 
information has been received. Of these, members present will probably 
be able to furnish authentic facts. Accounts from different places show 
that the important objects which the society has in view, find advocates 
to promote them, both individually, and in associations of different names. 

Plans have been devised for the introduction of Lyceums into the city 
of New York, and the principal obstacle which has presented itself is the 
want of knowledge among the friends of improvement, of the nature and 
objects of such societies, and the establishment of certain other useful 
associations of a somewhut similar character under different titles. As 
their friends become more numerous and influential, it is reasonable to 
presume that the difficulties will be removed, and the system hereafter 
established to an extent proportioned to its usefulness and the necessities 
of the inhabitants. 

It was proposed by the Executive Committee, early in the past year, to 
undertake the publication of such essays as might be furnished by Lyceums, 
and approved, for the benefit of similar associations in all parts of the 
United States; and to defray the expense of publication, a subscription 
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was proposed to the monthly publications. Circumstances prevented the 
project from being tried, but if they should hereafter prove more favorable, 
it is not improbable that it may be carried into effect. The example of 
the British Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge offers both en- 
couragement and instruction for the conductors of such a plan ; and while 
we need works especially designed for the condition of our country, it is 
also desirable that useful and practical essays, such as may be produced 
at local Lyceums, should be preserved and diffused. 

In anticipation of measures for the collection of specimens of Natural 
History, application has been made to persons visiting foreign countries 
and entering upon long voyages, to obtain minerals, plants, specimens of 
manufactures, books, manuscripts and interesting facts; and such has been 
the favorable disposition shown, especially by officers of our navy and in- 
telligent merchants, to second this object, as to encourage its prosecution 
in a systematic manner. The advantages offered in this city for the col- 
lection of a valuable cabinet are too obvious to need illustration. 

Among the most zealous friends of the objects of the Lyceum, have 
been found some of the intelligent and influential statesmen of South 
America, a number of whom have been in the United States during the 
past year, attentive observers of our institutions and society. At the 
second Annual Meeting, in May 1832, we had the pleasure of seeing 
among us, as members of the Lyccum, Messrs Zavala and Salgado, gover- 
nors of the states of Mexico and Michoacan, of the Mexican republic. 
From the former we received a note offering his codperation; and since 
the restoration of those gentlemen to their honorable and influential posts 
in their own country, we may hope for a gratifying currespondence with 
them, as well as to see some good results from their enlightened exertions 
in favor of education in Mexico. The following translation of a part of 
governor Zavala’s address to the Legislature of the State of Mexico, will 
show that he is already endeavoring to restore the institutions of learning 
in that important district, which the late unhappy political dissensions had 
overthrown. Suchsentiments are expressed also by Governor Salgado, 
another member present at the second Annual Meeting, who has likewise 
been reinstated in the chief magistracy of the State of Michoacan; and are 
known to be embraced by many of their patriotic countrymen. 


Extract from L. Zavala’s Address, to the Congress of Mexico, Feb. 17, 1833. 

‘ Public instruction, which was one of the principal objects of attention 
to my government in former periods, and the results of which correspond- 
ed to the labors of the Congress and executive, has not only been neglect- 
ed, but the splendid establishments which existed at Tlalpam, and which 
had no equal in the repubtic, have disappeared. The “ Literary Institute” 
was destroyed; and the few vouth who could not be turned into the 
streets, were delivered over into the hands of monks, who, whatever may 
be their piety and devotion, are certainly not the most fit to teach the rudi- 
ments of social science, of which the Mexicans have so much need. ‘The 
library, which had cost the administration of 1828 and 1e29 such pains, 
retains only a small number of books, many of its most precious contents 
having been taken away. The continuation of such a recimen would 
have removed everything by which Mexicans might be taught their rights, 
and we should have receded to the dark days of the Conquest.’ 


Extracts might be read from letters of General Pedraza, who was in- 
vited to attend the second annual meeting, but was at that time in a neigh- 
boring city. He has since been called to Mexico, as the only man whose 
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influence could restore peace to a country distracted by civil war; and 
having succeeded in this object, established an enlightened policy, re- 
stored and founded colleges and schools, and completed the term of his 
Presidency in that republic, he has retired to private life, but with the 
same desire to render himself useful to his country, by the humbler, but 
not less important means of promoting the diffusion of knowledge, par- 
ticularly by the education of the young. Gen. Santa Anna, who has now 
succeeded him in the Presidency, is expected to pursue a similar policy.* 

Letters will also be read from several citizens of New Grenada, partic- 
ularly from Mr Joaquin Mosquera, the last President of the republic of 
Colombia, and Gen. Santander, now President of that important portion 
of it. That country is of peculiar interest at the present time, on account 
of the honorable and influential station it has assumed among the new 
republics of the south, in favor of general education. The distinguished 
gentlemen above named stand at the head of the friends of knowledge in 
that country, and are now engaged in founding or improving institutions 
and systems calculated to secure the prosperity and happiness of the whole 
southern part of our continent. They have supplied their country with 
the best European and American books on all branches of education, as 
well as with the most approved apparatus and methods ; and being pow- 
erfully aided by fellow citizens of intelligence, patriotism, experience and 
zeal, scarcely inferior to their own, will, no doubt, soon impart efficiency 
to the grand system of public instruction, which has been for several years 
established by law, though heretofore rendered but partially operative by 
the circumstances of the country.+ Mr Mosquera has even gone so far 
as to propose a uniform system of education for all South America. 


* Since this report was read, intelligence has been received of the installation 
of Gen. Santa Anna, as President of the Mexican United States; and the follow- 
ing extract from his address to the Congress on the 15th of April 1833, will afiord 
an idea of the prospects of education in Mexico. 

‘ Education, the vital element of the prosperity of nations, will deserve the first 
care of my government, that the nation may be worthy of her high rank, and that 
a people may be raised up who shall derive happiness from the memory of their 
benefactors.’ 

t Since this report was read, later accounts have been received from New 
Granada. The following is an extract from the speech of Gen. Santander to the 
Congress, on the Ist of March, 1833. 

‘]T recommend to you as one of the three most important subjects of attention, 
the plan for public education and instruction. — The nation is bound to fulfil her 
duty in affording to all the citizens an opportunity to learn to read, write, and cast 
accounts, by applying for the present a portion of the public funds for the support 
of parochial schools.’ 

A new college has been established in the Isthmus; the National Academy has 
been installed and organized, the National Museum re-opened, and a genera! im- 
pulse given to monitoria! and other schools throughout the republic. 

Mr Joaquin Mosquera has been elected by the Congress, Vice President of New 
Granada. The following is an extract from the letter in which he urged them to 
excuse him from accepting the office. 

‘In a more private station I will perform such municipal duties as may be en- 
trusted to me; and [shall be able to devote myself as I wish to do for the re- 
mainder of my life, to the education and instruction of the children of the people: 
the only sure basis of our political principles and the national prosperity.’ 

The reading of this letter was followed by a profound silence, which lasted for 
some time ; and when the question was put by the President; ‘ Will you accept 
the resignation of Mr Mosquera ?’ an almost unanimous vote was given against it. 
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While, therefore, the vast and magnificent regions of the south attract 
our attention by the amazing variety of their natural productions, the op- 
portunities offered us to coéperate with the people for the promotion of 
the great objects of intellectual and moral improvement, make an equally 
powerful appeal to our hearts. The South Americans seem gratified to 
find, from visiting the U. States, that our prosperity is due to causes so 
humble as those employed for the diffusion of knowledge, and the promo- 
tion of good morals and industry. Their circumstances will] not permit of 
the display of European splendors, or the maintenance of powerful armies ; 
but they possess sufficient means for the establishment of instruction, and 
fortunately there are already found universities and colleges, as well as 
schools of various descriptions, including not a few on the Lancasterian 
plan ; while some of the governments have made liberal appropriations of 
money for their extension and support. 

The Royal Society of Cuba, to which allusion was made in the report of 
the last year, have been actively engaged in the section on Education, 
of which information has been given in their highly respectable magazine, 
the Revista Cubana. A cordial correspondence has been carried on with 
one of their intelligent secretaries, Senor Justo Velez, now Director of the 
principal College in Cuba, who readily accepted an invitation to write an 
Essay on the state of the higher branches of education in that island for 
our present Annual Meeting. On primary instruction, the editor of the 
Revista, (Mr Saco,) had engaged to send us an Essay; but the recent 
desolations by the cholera having suspended even the most necessary em- 
ployments of the people, have postponed a gratification which we may 
hope to enjoy on a future occasion. 

Should the American Lyceum ever engage in making periodical publi- 
cations, it is to be presumed that valuable materials would be derived from 
such American sources; and while improvements in the systems and 
methods of instruction are going on in Europe, like the great plan of edu- 
cation just brought into cperation in France, there can be no want of other 
foreign materials. A little correspondence with gentlemen in Europe has 
served to show that a secretary or a committee for that department might 
find ample and useful employment. 

Gentlemen were then called upon for reports from various States. 

Mr Bouton, of the New Hampshire Lyceum, on a call from the 
chair, made a statement concerning education in the State of New 
Hampshire, and the State and Concord Lyceums. 

Massachusetts. Statements were made by Mr Woodbridge, and other 
delegates from that State, in relation to the Massachusetts and Boston 
Lyceums, the number of such associations, and the progress of educa- 
tion. Interesting facts were given by Mr Holbrook, concerning the 
late Convention of teachers at Andover, which assembled about one 
hundred from different parts of New England and New York, and 
were in session several days. 

Connecticut. Mr Brace, President Wheaton, and others, gave a 
view of the effects of the school fund of that State, and its unfavora- 
ble influence upon common schools. President Wheaton stated that 
a Manual Labor Institution is proposed to be established in the vi- 
cinity of Hartford, under favorable auspices, 
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As it appeared that no State Lyceum was yet organized in Con- 
necticut, the fullowing resolution, introduced on leave by Mr Brace, 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That the American Lyceum do recommend to the various 
County Lyceums and ‘Town Lyceums in States where no State Ly- 
ceums exist, to form themselves into such associations. 

New York. Mr Frost gave some interesting particulars in relation 
to the history, state and prospects of the Oneida Institute. 

Prof. Webster made a verbal report on the Ontario Co. Lyceum. 


EveNnING, FRIDAY. 


The Lyceum met according to adjournment: Mr Duer in the 
Chair, and Mr Disosway, Secretary. 

On motion of Mr Disosway, it was 

Resolved, That the subject of Manual Labor, as connected with 
schools and literary institutions generally, both for males and females, 
be the first for discussion tomorrow morning. 

President Duer presented an invitation to the Lyceum to visit, to- 
morrow, the Library and Cabinet of Columbia College, over which he 
presides. 

The first regular topic coming up in order, Mr Holbrook gave a 
sketch of the collections of Natural History in different parts of the 
United States, and urged the establishment of a Cabinet of Natural 
History in this city, by the American Lyceum, as proposed by the 
Executive Committee. 

Messrs Wells, Brace and Dewey advocated the proposition ; and, 
on motion of Mr Holbrook, it was 

Resolved, That this Lyceum recommend to all the Lyceums and 
schools in the country to procure Cabinets of Natural History, for 
themselves, and to codperate in furnishing a National Cabinet in the 
city of New York ; and that the Executive Committee be requested 
to procure a place of deposit for the Cabinet, and otherwise to aid the 
enterprise. 


Saturpay MorninoG, May 4. 


The Lyceum met at 9 o'clock. 

The minutes were read and approved. ‘The accounts from States 
were called for. 

New York. A statement was made by Mr Haskell, in relation to 
the Buffalo Lyceum. 

Mr Dwight communicated some information in respect to the com- 
mon schools in the city of New York; and mentioned a new class 
of primary schools recently established by the Trustees of the Com- 
mon Schools, in which the Monitorial and Infant School systems are 
in some degree combined, and 

On motion, Messrs Dwight, Woodbridge, and Dewey were appoint- 
ed to visit the new primary schools in this city, and report thereon, 

Kentucky. Mr Woodbridge communicated some information with 
respect to the increasing attention paid to Lyceums in Kentucky. 
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New Jersey. Statements in relation to the Newark Lyceum ; 
the Morristown and Morris County Lyceums; and the Trenton Ly- 
ceum ; and also in relation to the state of education in New Jersey, 
were made by Dr Pennington, and Mr Hedges. 

Professor Webster, on leave being granted, presented the following 
resolution ; which was adopted : 

Resolved, That President Duer be requested to draw up the outlines 
of the constitutional jurisprudence of the United States, and publish the 
same in such form as may be best adapted as a text book for lectures, 
and a class book for the use of academies and common schools. 

Mr Woodbridge presented a printed essay on Vocal Music, as a 
branch of common education; which, on motion, was referred to 
Messrs Disosway, Brace, and Kissam. 

The subject of Manual Labor schools was then introduced, by 
remarks made by Dr Frost, and was pursued at considerable length, 
particularly in relation to the points embraced in the following ques- 
tions, which were proposed by members. 

1. What has been the effect of labor on the constitutions of feeble 
young men, and those who have not before been employed in manual 
labor ? 

In the allotment of hours of labor, is it found that the labor 
interferes with study ? 

3. Is any active amusement allowed to the pupils, independently 
of labor ? 

4. Does the fact of receiving compensation for their labor, lead 
the pupils to neglect mental cultivation, for objects of gain? 

5. Does the receipt of this compensation destroy, in any degree, 
nobleness of soul, and generosity of character; or make the pupils 
mean or mercenary ? 

The answers given to these questions, by members who were prac- 
tically acquainted with the effects of habits of manual labor in literary 
institutions, were highly satisfactory, proving the excellent effect of 
the system on the intellectual and moral character of those who 
adopt it, as well as upon their health. 

Mr Wells addressed the Lyceum on the subject of the farm school, 
near Boston, over which he presides. 

Messrs Woodbridge, Dwight, Dewey and Weld also made addresses 
in favor of the Manual Labor system ; after which the subject was 
referred to a committee consisting of Mr Woodbridge, and others. 

On motion of Mr Kinney, a committee was appointed, to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year; whereupon, Messrs Dewey, Webster, 
Disosway, Cushing and Holbrook were constituted such committee. 

On motion, the following committee was appointed to report on the 
expediency of so amending the Constitution as to increase the number 
of members of the Executive Committee to be appointed by the Ly- 
ceum: Messrs Kinney, Cushing and Pennington 

On motion of Mr ‘Disosway the Lyceum adjourned to give the 
members an opportunity to visit the Library of Columbia C ollege in 
compliance with the invitation of President Duer. 
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SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 4. 


The Lyceum met at 4 o'clock. 

A letter was read by the secretary, Mr Kinney, from President 
Peers, of Transylvania University, one of the corresponding secre- 
taries of the Lyceum, expressing his regret at being unavoidably 
absent from the annual meeting, and enclosing $20 to constitute him- 
self a life member of the Society. 

Letters were also read from Messrs Ewing, Gord and James, com- 
mittee of the Trenton Lyceum; S. Griggs, Secretary of the Alton 
Lyceum, Illinois; Professor J. A. Pizarro, of St Mary’s College, 
Baltimore, and Laurent Clerc, of the American Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

On motion of Mr Dwight, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be returned for the 
minerals presented for the Cabinet of Natural History. 

On motion of Mr Holbrook, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed for foreign correspon- 
dence, to collect information in relation to education. Messrs Hol- 
brook, Frost and Woodbridge were constituted the committee. 

On motion of Mr Kinney, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire whether the 
study of the Greek language is commenced at a proper age, and pur- 
sued on the best plan. Messrs Dwight, Pennington, Cushing, and 
Russ were constituted such committee. 

Mr Light made a report on the Boston Lyceum ; and on motion of 
Mr Woodbridge, it was resolved, that it be entered on the minutes, 
after being extended by Mr Light. 

The following is the Report, as prepared by Mr Light. 


[It is worthy of remark, that the Boston Lyceum, unlike many similar 
associations, has met with increased prosperity during every successive 
season since its commencement. From a comparatively small society, it 
has become, during the short period of about four years, one of the most 
popular and useful associations in the city. 

Nor has its success by any means been the result of mere circumstance. 
It has had numerous and powerful difficulties to contend with ; but through 
the persevering exertions of its projectors, together with the spirit and 
energy which have ever been manifested by the members, and especially 
by the young men, it has more than succeeded in overcoming them all. 
It has placed itself on a foundation which, so long as the institution shall 
be characterized by the same qualities, cannot be moved. 

A number of distinguished gentlemen, not members of the Lyceum, 
and several of the members, have favored the Society with Lectures. 
They have been generally of a practical character, and besides affording 
much instruction, were well calculated to awaken a taste for the study of 
the various subjects upon which they treated. Great interest has been 
manifested by the ladies and gentlemen composing the numerous audiences 
which have attended the meetings of the course. 

There have been two discussions, only, during the season. These, 
however, were found to excite so deep an interest, that two evenings were 
devoted to each of them. The board of managers were sensible of an 
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important defect in not providing for more debates, as such exercises are 
not only extensively beneficial in themselves, by eliciting information and 
talent, quickening the intellectual faculties, and inspiring confidence, but 
calculated to add materially to the interest of the members, when intro- 
duced us a prominent part of the exercises of a Lyceum, This fault, it is 
believed, will be avoided the coming season. 


The following is a list of the Exercises of the term: 


Introductory Lecture on the Mind. J.T, Austin. 

Lecture on Elocution. J. Pierpont. 

Lecture on the Education of the Affections. E. M. P. Wells. 

Lecture on Indian Civilization. B. B. Thatcher. 

Eulogy on Dr Spurzheim. Dr Grigg. 

Lecture on Books. Clement Durgin. 

Discussion: —Can business men, possessing the advantages afforded 
by Lyceums and similar associations, qualify themselves as well for the 
highest trusts, and most responsible duties of public stations, as profes- 
sional men of literary and scientific attainments ? 

Discussion continued. 

Lecture on the Duties of the people of the Northern States in respect 
to Slavery and the Colonization Society. B. B. Edwards. 

Lecture on Business and Study. G. W. Light. 

Lecture on the Blind. S. G. Howe. 

Lecture on the Eye. J. V. C. Smith. 

Lecture on music. Lowell Mason. 

Lecture on the Science of Christianity. Mr Winslow, 

Lecture on Physical Education. Dr Grigg. 

Lecture on the Human System. A. R. Thompson. 

Exhibition of the Class in Rhetoric and Composition, 

Lecture on Education. J.C. Warren. 

Lecture on Political Economy. W. B. Calhoun. 

Discussion : — Have the measures of the Colonization Society a ten- 
dency to remove the evil of slavery from this country ? 

Discussion continued. 

Lecture on the Peculiar demand of the age for intellectual and moral 
elevation. J. A. Bolles. 

Exhibition of the Class in Elocution. 


The Exhibitions of the Classes were witnessed by crowded audiences, 
with great interest and satisfaction. These afforded a strong practical 
argument in favor of the belief, that the active pursuits of life do not ne- 
cessarily debar any one from scientific and literary improvement. 

It was thought advisable, this season, to form five Classes. This was 
accordingly done, and they have pursued the following studies : — Elocu- 
tion and Debate ; Rhetoric and Composition ; Astronomy ; Geography and 
History ; and the French Language. 

Reports have been received from the Classes in Elocution and Debate, 
Astronomy, Geography and History, and the French Language, only ; but 
from the interesting exhibition given by the Class in Rhetoric and Com- 
position, which was ably superintended, it cannot have been otherwise 
than prosperous. * 

The unprecedented success of the Classes this season has served still 
more to strengthen a belief in their extensive utility ; and has inspired new 
and animated hopes with regard to the future prospects of the Lyceum. 
Great credit is due to the young gentlemen composing them. They have 
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not only done much for their own improvement, but their enterprise has 
contributed as much, to say the least, as any other circumstance, to the 
prosperity of the Association. It is our conviction, from the experience of 
this Society, together with our knowledge of the history of similar asso- 
ciations in other places, that such Classes are indispensable to the exten- 
sive success and permanency of every popular Lyceum. It is impossible 
to secure the codperation of all the members, in any other way. 

It appears from the Report of the Class in French, which is composed 
of both sexes, that the ladies have taken a deep and active interest in 
this branch of study. Jt is believed that the prosperity of the Lyceum 
has been advanced in no small degree by the lively interest which has 
ever been exhibited by the ladies in every department of its operations. 

It is not considered necessary in this Report, to expatiate upon the 
general advantages of popular education, for this has been done amply in 
former reports. — The time has gone by when the intelligent portion of 
community entertained doubts as to its incalculable importance, in 
itself considered, and as being indispensable to the prosperity and per- 
petuity of every republican government. The practicability, too, of educa- 
ting, to a considerable extent, the great mass of the people, is no longer 
doubted. It is now clearly perceived, that the extensive study of some 
branch of science or literature, besides the acquirement of much general 
information, are not only compatible with, but essential to enlarged suc- 
cess and usefulness in, the common pursuits of life ; ‘that, as regards the 
acquirement of practical knowledge, the business student possesses greater 
advantages than the professional man; that while all classes of the worid 
may assist in improving each other, this improvement can be effected only 
in proportion to the extent to which each class shall improve its advanta- 
ges for progressing in knowledge — and that the world, therefore, is one 
great Lyceum, of which MuTUAL IMPROVEMENT should ever be the object 
and the motto. 


On motion of Mr Holbrook, it was 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to report a uniform 
plan for Meteorological observations, to be recommended to Lyceums 
and schools in all parts of the country. Messrs Webster, Holbrook, 
and Brace were constituted such committee. 

An essay on Education from George P. Macculloch, Esq. of Mor- 
ristown, N. J. was read by the Secretary ; and also an essay by Dr 
Weeks, of Newark, N. J. 

On motion, Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented 
to these gentlemen, and that all the essays be referred to the Execu- 
tive committee. 

The Lyceum then adjourned till Monday morning. 


Monpay MorwninG, May 6. 


The Lyceum met; and in the absence of the Chairman, President 
Cushing, of Hampden Sidney College, was appointed to preside. 

The minutes were read and approved. Dr Kissam, from the 
Committee to whom was referred the essay of Mr Woodbridge on 
Vocal Music, made a report, which was adopted. 
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The Committee to whom was referred the subject of introducing Vocal 
Music as a branch of Commun Education in schools, report, 

That they have read with pleasure the Essay of Mr Woodbridge 
upon this subject, and do fully concur with him, that Music as a branch of 
Common Education is hereafter to become a powerful auxiliary in the 
formation of our national character; that important moral and religious 
principles may thus be taught with a more pleasing and lasting effect 
than in any other manner. 

The Committee are convinced that our characters are moulded by the 
little every day events of life, more than by occasional important occur- 
rences ; that human nature is so constituted in regard to the reception of 
moral truths, that every event, however trifling in itself, may prove the 
turning point of our character. From this, they conclude, that the con- 
stant inculcation of good sentiments through so delightful a medium as 
Music, cannot fail of producing a vast amount of good. 

While singing is a recreation, it is moral in its tendency, and helps to 
preserve health, so that it constitutes an amusement not only not injurious, 
but positively beneficial. 

The practicability of the object appears to have been fully tested in 
Germany and Switzerland, and the Committee would here remark, that 
they believe the “ hob-goblin stories ” of Germany have been principally 
handed down through the medium of songs ; and that the national charac- 
teristic of belief in demonology is kept alive and increased by the tone 
of their ancient songs. Here, then, we have an important lesson to learn; 
if this object has been attained in other countries, and if it may be made 
productive of mach good in this country, why not adopt it at once ? 

The Committee are happy to announce the commencement of a Music 
School, this day, in this city, on the Pestalozzian plan. Schools of this 
character have for some time been in successful operation in Boston and 
Philadel] phia. 

We are aware that the Americans, as a nation, do not exhibit that taste 
and execution in music which are found elsewhere. But this we attribute 
to neglect in education ; and hope soon to see so palpable a blot effaced 
from our national character, and to enjoy a new source of delightful 
amusement and of permanent good. 

The Committee are pleased to learn that an Academy of Music has been 
formed in Boston for the purpose of publishing a work on vocal music, fur 
the use of common schools, and to devise ways and means for the promotion 
of a more general knowledge of music. We recommend that a committee 
be appointed to confer with the Boston Academy on this subject. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
R. S. Kissam. 


The Committee ‘on amendments to the Constitution reported to 
amend it, so as to extend the number of the additional members of the 
Executive committee to be appointed by the Lyceum, to twenty ; 
which was accepted. 

Mr Dwight, Corresponding Secretary, presented a communication 
from Senor Juan Rodriguez, a representative in the Congress of 
Mexico, giving a sketch of the state of education in that republic, 
which, as time had not permitted its translation from the Spanish 
language since its receipt on Saturday afternoon, was not read. A 
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letter was also presented from Senor Manuel Gomez Pedraza, Presi- 
dent of the United Mexican States, introducing the author as a cor- 
respondent of the Lyceum ; and one from Senor Rodriguez, express- 
ing his satisfaction at being selected by the President for this object, 
so interesting to himself. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to the 
gentlemen from whom these communications have been received, 
with a request that they will continue their correspondence. 

Dr Russ presented some interesting and valuable information in 
regard to the progress made in apparatus and methods for the in- 
struction of the Blind, particularly in the N. York Institution: and 
on motion of Mr Woodbridge, the thanks of the Lyceum were pre- 
sented to Dr Russ, with a request that he would furnish a copy of his 
statements in writing, for the use of the Lyceum. 

On motion of Mr Holbrook, it was 

Resolved, That the American Lyceum recommend to all Lyceums 
and schools, regular contributions, either in money or effort, in favor 
of some benevolent object. 

Prof. Dewey offered the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to Mr 
Woodbridge for his attention and liberality in regard to the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the last annual meeting, under the embar- 
rassing circumstances produced by the failure of the plan then pro- 
posed for the collection of funds; and that he be requested to con- 
tinue to publish the proceedings in the Annals. 

Resolved, ‘That the Lyceum recommend to the attention and sup- 
port of Lyceums and schools, the valuable publication of Mr Wood- 
bridge, the ‘ Annals of Education and Instruction,’ and also the 
‘Family Lyceum,’ published by Mr Holbrook. 

On motion of Mr Holbrook, it was 

Resolved, 'That one or more agents be appointed, to promote the 
objects of the Lyceum, as soon as sufficient funds shall be obtained 
for their support. 

On motion of Mr Disosway, it was 

Resolved, That the Lyceum having had opportunity to examine 
the splendid work of John J. Audubon, Esq., on the Ornithology of 
the United States, deposited in the Library of Columbia College ; and 
being impressed with the value of the labors of that learned and en- 
terprising naturalist to our country, and the importance that he 
should receive such support as is necessary to encourage and reward 
his exertions ; take pleasure in recommending his objects and his 
work to the friends of useful knowledge in all parts of the U. States. 

On motion of Dr R.S. Kissam, a communication on Geology, re- 
ceived from Dr Comstock, a corresponding secretary, was re- 
ferred to the Executive committee ; and on motion of Mr Dwight, 
all essays yet unread were referred to the same committee, 
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Monpay AFTERNOON, May 6. 


The Lyceum met in the Circuit Court room, in the City Hall. 
President Cushing in the chair, and Mr Disosway, Secretary. 

Mr Woodbridge, from the Committee on the manual Jabor system 
presented the following report, which was accepted : — 


The Committee are convinced from personal observation as well as 
from the facts presented to the Lyceum at its present meeting, that the 
combination of Manual labor with study, is a means, not only of promoting 
health, and securing vigor of constitution, but also of rendering intellec- 
tual efforts more easy and energetic ; and of regulating the passions, both 
of body and mind. They would therefore propose, for the adoption of the 
Lyceum the following resolution : 

* Resolved, In the opinion of this Lyceum, 

1, That no system of Education is complete, which does not provide 
for the vigor of the body, as well as the cultivation of the mind, and the 
purity of the heart. 

‘2, That the combination of Manual Labor with study is not only im- 
portant, as the means of promoting health, but that it is also calculated to 
invigorate the mind for intellectual labor, and to aid in regulating the feel- 
ings and restraining the passions of youth, which are so often excited by a 
sedentary life. 

‘3, That the acquisition of some mechanical employment in early life 
is desirable to every individual, as a means of relaxation and health, as a 
resource in case of difficulty, and especially as a means of rendering labor 
respectable in the eyes of all, and of promoting mutual regard and sym- 
pathy between the different portions of society in a republican govern- 
ment. 

‘4, That in view of these facts, the Lyceum earnestly recommend to 
parents to secure the benefits of manual labor to their children from the 
earliest period practicable, as a part of domestic education. 

‘5, That the introduction of manual labor in those institutions for edu- 
cation in which children are separated from their parents, would be of es- 
sential benefit to the wealthy in promoting health and improvement ; and 
to the indigent, in enabling them to procure an education at an expense 
greatly reduced — and that the Lyceum regard the establishment of such 
schools as an important and desirable branch of a systeim of national edu- 
cation for our country.’ 

In behalf of the Committee, 
W. C. Woopsrince. 


Mr Woodbridge presented to the Lyceum a complete set of the 
Annals of Education, for which the thanks of the Society were voted 
to him. 

Mr Light presented a report on the Boston Young Men’s Society, 
for which the thanks of the Lyceum were returned, and the Secretary 
was requested to inform that Society of the pleasure they feel in the 
establishment of such associations. 

The following is the report: 

The formation of the Boston Young Men’s Society originated about six 
months since, through the exertions of a few gentlemen who met for reli- 
gious purposes. Its objects are, the moral and intellectual improvement 
of its members, together with that of the young men generally, and the 
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promotion of acquaintance between the young men of Boston and those 
from different parts of the country who take up their residence in the city. 

The plan has succeeded beyond the warmest anticipations of its pro- 
jectors. It has gained considerable popularity, and promises to be a pow- 
erful auxiliary in the promotion of sound morality and general i mprove- 
ment among this important calss of the community. 

The present number of members is about 400;* and is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The society has purchased a well-selected library, which cost about 
$1000, and has rented part of a building, which it has fitted up for the 
library, reading room, room for meetings, and other purposes. 

The principal Exercises are lectures and discussions of reports of 
committees on subjects relating to public morals and general improvement, 
which have thus far been well sustained. 


An essay on the study of Physiology, as a branch of general educa- 
tion, by Dr William A. Alcott of Boston, was read by Mr Woodbridge ; 
and on motion of Mr Woodbridge, it was 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Lyceum a knowledge of the 
formation and changes of the human body is highly important to all, 
and especially to parents and teachers ; and that the study of Physi- 
ology ought to form a part of the course of education wherever it is 
practicable. 

Resolved, That a premium of $300 be offered for the best text 
book on Physiology, for the use of schools, to be published under the 
direction of the Lyceum, which shall be presented before March 1, 
1834 ; this premium to be exchanged, if the author previously desire 
it, for a premium of $50 with the right of publication. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed to select four 
individuals, one from each of the four professions, viz: Medicine, 
Law, Theology and Education, to examine and decide on the works 
presented, and to give such public notice of the arrangements they 
may find advisable. 

On motion of Mr Woodbridge it was 

Resolved, That Mr Light be requested to prepare a report on the 
various Young Men’s Societies in Boston, for publication under the 
direction of the Executive Committee, and that all those who have 
made verbal statements be requested to furnish written statements to 
the same Committee. t 

On motion of Mr Dwight, it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee have power to publish 
the proceedings of this Lyceum. In consequence of the late hour 
at which the subject of election was brought forward, 

Resolved, That an election now be held for President of the Ly- 


* The number of members has lately increased to between 500 and 600. 


t Mr L. will probably furnish an account of these societies, but we have no 
room for it in the present number. 
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ceum for the ensuing year, by ballot ; and that the other officers of 
the Lyceum appointed the last year, together with those added by 
them, be continued until another election, agreeably to the article of 
the constitution on this subject. W hereupon President Duer of 
Columbia College was unanimously elected President, and Professor 
Griscom of Rhode Island, and President Cushing, were chosen Cor- 
responding Secretaries. 

Mr John P. Ayres of Nashville, Tenn. presented a letter of intro- 
duction from President Lindsey, one of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
and letters from other gentlemen, being bearer of an apparatus, and 
printed accounts of methods for the Instruction of the Blind, in- 
vented by William Thompson, Esq. of Tennessee ; which were re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of Dr Russ, and Messrs Dwight and 
Disosway. 

On motion of Mr Woodbridge, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to the 
Society for the promotion of Manual Labor institutions, and to their 
agent, Mr Weld, for their interesting report; and that they be as- 
sured of the cordial sympathy and cooperation of this Lyceum in the 
object of their association. 

President Cushing having presented some valuable verbal infor- 
mation to the Lyceum concerning the state of education in Virginia, 

On motion of Mr Disosway, 

Resolved, That President Cushing be requested to furnish to the 
Executive Committee a written account of the state of education in 
Virginia, and the means devised for the diffusion of knowledge. 

The publications of the Lyceum now on hand, were, on motion, 
ordered to be delivered to the Executive Committee for distribution. 

According to the amendment of the Constitution, authorized by 
the Lyceum, the following gentlemen were added to the Executive 
Committee : 

J. Kearney Rodgers, M. D.; John Durbin, Esq ; Abraham Halsey ; 
James Donaldson; Prof. McVickar; Prof. Renwick; G. W. Morris ; 
P. G. Stuyvesant ; W. B. Lawrence; Prof. Vethake; and John D. 
Russ, M. D. 

The Lyceum unanimously adopted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Lyceum be presented to the 
board of Aldermen for the use of their Hall. 

The following resolution was then Jaid on the table, on motion of 
Mr Woodbridge, for the consideration of the next annual meeting of 
the Lyceum : 

Resolved, That as a standing order of the Lyceum, the Committee 
of nominatien be requested to prepare printed copies of the list of offi- 
cers of the Lyceum, nominated by them,.so soon as the same shall be 
accepted by the Lyceum, to be furnished to each member, before 
the election. 

The minutes were then read and adopted, and the Lyceum ad- 
journed. 
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The following is a list of officers of the American Lyceum for 
the ensuing year. 

President — William A. Deur, Esq, President of Columbia College. 

Vice Presidents — 1st. Alexander Proudfit, D. D., Salem, N. Y.; 
2d. Robert Vaux, Philadelphia ; 3d. Hon. Edward Everett, Boston ; 
4th. Thomas Grimke, Charlestown, 8S. C; 5th. Philip Lindsley, 
D. D., Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Recording Secretary — William B. Kinney, Newark, N. J. 

Treasurer — William Forrest, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretaries — 1st. Theodore Dwight, jr, New York; 
2d. J.L. Comstock, M. D., Connecticut ; 3d. Josiah Holbrook, Boston, 
Mass.; 4th. Rev. Timothy Flint, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sth. Professor J. M. 
Sturtevant, Illinois; 6th. Professor Parker Cleaveland, Maine ; 7th. 
Rev. B. O. Peers, Kentucky; 8th. Thomas P. Jones, M. D., D. C.; 9th. 
Professor Amos Eaton, M.D., N. Y.; 10th. Alva Woods, D. D., 
Alabama; 11th. Professor John Griscom, Providence, R.1.; 12th. 
President Cushing, Hampden Sidney College, Virg. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee — Professor Olm- 
sted, Yale College; Jonathan D. Steele, Esq, N. Y.; S. H. Pen- 
nington, M.D., Newark, N. J.; Seth P. Staples, Esq, N. Y; Profes- 
sor J. Smith Rogers, W ashington C ollege, Ct.; J. Kearney Rodgers, 
N. Y.; Professor J. Durbin, N. Y.; A.P. Halsey, Esq, N. Y.; 
James Donaldson, Esq, N. Y. ; ; icatiniees McVickar, Columbia Col- 
lege ; Professor James Renwick, N. Y.; Wm. B. Lawrence, N. Y ; 
Professor Vethake, N. Y. University ; John D. Russ, M.D., N. Y. 


Arr. Il].— Juvenite Porvuniation or tHe Unirep Srartes. 


Patriotism, and philanthropy, and christian benevolence are 
awake in every part of our country, to promote its intellectual, 
and politic: il, and moral improvement. It is a problem, ever re- 
curring, on whom shall they seek to operate : ? Where can most 
good be done, and most pe ‘rmanently ? Shall they endeavor to 
rouse legislators to influence the public, or engage public opin- 
ion in directing legislators? Shall they attempt to act upon our 
elective assemblies, or our schools, or our churches? Shall our 
associations, and our writers, and editors, address themselves to the 
rich or the poor — to the educated, or the ignorant, — to the few, 
or the many —to the old or the young? This problem must be 
solved by a combined proportion of the facility of action, and 
the numbers to be influenced. 

No class of community ought indeed to be neglected, no post 
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left unoccupied. But in reference to the first question, the con- 
clusion is more and more settled in the minds of the most in- 
telligent and faithful laborers for the improvement of man that, 
whether in science, or morals, or religion, the most successful efforts 
are those made upon the young. ‘The mind is not only most 
susceptible of ideas and impressions at this period, but the impres- 
sions of our youth have a permanency and depth which can never 
belong to those received in subsequent life. It is a consideration 
of not less importance, that it is the only period in our country, 
when the mind is sufficiently free from the cares and perplexities 
of life, to receive new impressions. It is,in our view,a national er- 
ror, that we enter upon active life before the mind or the body are 
matured, and almost shut the door to improvement while we are 
still but half prepared to be men and citizens. We are misled by 
the immediate success which results from scanty materials; we 
assume an amount of responsibility and labor, which requires the 
full strength of well formed manhood to endure, at a period when 
we have not attained manhood ; and thus add to the necessary dif- 
ficulties of life, all those which arise from our ignorance or unskil- 
fulness. ‘To act upon those who are thus involved in the whirl of 
business, is like writing upon the moving sands of the desert. In 
contrast to all this, the young, on the other hand, are like flowers 
opening to the sun, living only to receive impressions, eager to 
acquire new ideas, and ready to exercise new powers in every 
mode adapted to their age. 

But we have felt no small interest in another element of this 
calculation —the relative numbers of the respective portions of 
society, as indicated by our census. To ascertain this, we have 
collected into one view the following account of the inhabitants of 
the United States under twenty years of age, and the results fully 
indicate, that he who would operate on the largest part of the 
community, must operate upon the young. [See the Table.] 

We are told that in other countries the persons above fortyfive 
years of age, form nearly a fourth part, or twentyfive per cent of 
the whole population. Inour country, on the other hand, they 
amounted in 1810, in some States, only to seven per cent, and in 
none to more than seventeen per cent of the whole population. 
In 1830, the number above 50, the age adopted in place of forty- 
five, amounted only to 83 per cent, or one in twelve of the whole 
number of inhabitants. In the same year the number under 20 
exceeds one half of the population, and the number under 15 
amounts to one third. 

The distribution of our youthful population is by no means equal. 
In the northern populous States, the proportion under 15 is much 
less than in the southern and western States. In New England, 
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with the exception of Vermont and Maine, it does not exceed 38 per 
cent, while, in the west and south itaverages 50 per cent. It is 
a striking fact that Louisiana, which is in effect a long settled 
country, although located among new States, differs from all around 
it, and resembles those usually ranked as old States, in this respect. 

It must be recollected that in Louisiana as in New Hampshire 
and Maine, the population has been long established and thickly 
settled, on a portion of the territory, while a large portion remains 
entirely unoccupied. This circumstance would lead us from the mere 
inspection of an ordinary table to suppose the population much less 
dense than it really is. 

The number from 5 to 15, which is the age most usual for our 
common schools, falls a little short of one fourth in the oldest States. 
In all the other States it exceeds one fourth, amounting in the 
average to 27 per cent. In New York it amounts to 31 per cent, 
and in a few other States to 29 per cent. 

It would appear, therefore, that if we confine education to the 
narrowest limits which can be admitted in a prosperous country, and 
under a popular government, and suppose no instruction provided 
for any but those between 5 and 15 years of age, the schools for 
a State should be sufficient for one fourth part of the population, 
and in some Siates, to more thanthis. If Infant Schools be consid- 
ered as apart of this provision, they must be sufficient for more 
than one third of the population. If we include the whole number 
under 20, schools must be provided to one half of our population. 
If we attempt to continue instruction only for one half of those 
between 15 and 20, the whole number under a course of instruc- 
tion in our country, ought not to be less than 40 per cent, or one to 
every 2} of our population. 

The necessities of the western States, which are universally ad- 
mitted to be so urgent, are rendered still more obvious by observing 
this census. While the means of education are far less ample 
than in the northern States, the number to be taught is one third 
larger. 

The difficulty of giving instruction is also increased in the 
southern and western States by the more scattered state of the 
population. If the average number of pupils to a single instruc- 
tor be estimated at 50, a school could be collected in the northern 
States on every four square miles, so that the most distant children 
would be little more thana mile from it.— But in the southern 
and western States the mode of settlement would require from 
11 to 14 square miles to supply such a school, and would place 
a portion of the children at the distance of 3 or 4 miles from the 
centre of the district. — In order to bring the means of instruction 
within reasonable distance of each pupil, it would be necessary, 
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therefore, in these States, that there should be double the number of 
schools and teachers, which are requisite in the northern States. 
How few are supplied, even with an equal proportion, is too well 
known to all who are conversant with the state of our country. — 
In New York it is found necessary to provide schools for more 
than one in four of the population. But in Kentucky, which is 
probably better supplied than most other States at the West, only 
ten of the most favored counties have from one third to one fourth 
of their children at school, while ten of the least favored, have 
only one inevery 15, making an average in the whole State of only 
one to 9. This would leave but one third of the whole num- 
ber from 5 to 15, under instruction. 

In view of these facts, the eminent importance of Sunday 
Schools in these portions of our country must be obvious to every 
one. Still it must be remembered that these valuable institutions 
lose half their efficacy, in a population uninstructed in other res- 
pects, that they should be regarded only as the first of a series of 
efforts, to supply a complete course of education. It will also be 
obvious, that a population, thus scattered, cannot for many years be 
supplied with adequate means of instruction ; and especially in a ratio 
corresponding to their rapid increase, without the aid of the cir- 
culating schools, which have been employed with so much success 
in Scotland and Wales. 

But every plan of national improvement must be adapted to 
the state of things at the period when it is to be in full operation, 
rather than to the circumstances at the moment of its conception. 
In a country whose population increases as rapidly as ours, no 
such plan is complete, which does not embrace in itself the ele- 
ments of continued and indefinite expansion, and this with no or- 
dinary rapidity. Even now the estimates of population in 1830 
are imperfect, and before any important project based on them can 
be fully executed, the foundation on which it rests, is changed, and 
the demand for efforts and means increased to a degree almost 
disheartening. Instances of this kind have occurred in the histo- 
ry of some of our charitable institutions ; but the friends of bene- 
volent enterprise should not be discouraged or reproached if they 
fail in obtaining a result, which would have been perfectly attain- 
able in a stationary population. It is, however, of great import- 
ance to ascertain the rate of increase ; and the extent to which 
this affects those who are the objects of our plans for improvement. 

The true measure of the present natural increase of our popula- 
tion, is the number of persons under ten years in 1830, for these 
are obviously the only persons added by birth since the census of 
1820. The number in 1830 was 3,426,792, so that about 44 per 
cent were added by birth to the existing population of 1820, 
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during the ten years following. If this scale of increase be sup- 
posed to continue, we shall have a national increase during the ten 
years from 1830 to 1840, of 463,146 every year, 39,428 every 
month, or 1268 daily ; a fact as appalling to those, who adopt the 
desolating theory of Malthus, as it is cheering to those who, with 
Everett, consider the whole as so much added to our natural capi- 
tal of labor, and skill, and power, and happiness ;* and above all, 
to those who see this daily demonstrated, in our prosperous, happy 
country. 

This, however, is not the measure by which we are to estimate 
the means to be provided for the instruction of our youth. We must 
resort to a direct comparison of this juvenile portion ef our popu- 
lation at different periods, in order to learn how far our present 
efforis must be increased, and our plans extended, in order to meet 
our future wants. 

As the census, previous to 1830, includes only those under ten, 
and between ten and sixteen years of age, we are compelled to 
calculate the number under fifteen, by deducting one sixth from 
those between ten and sixteen, in order to compare the ages with 
those estimated in the last census. 

It appears from a comparison made in this manner, that while 
the population under fifieen in 1810, only amounted to 2,804,263, 
it had increased in 1830, to 4,768,320. ‘The actual increase, there- 
fore, of this portion of the population, was 1,932,368, or 68 per 
cent, of the population of 1810, in twenty years. ‘The number in 
1820, estimated in the same manner, amounted to 3,641,039, 
showing an increase of 846,776 in ten years, or 30 per cent. 
And the subsequent increase for ten years, from 1820 to 1830, 
amounts to 1,095,281, or in the same proportional per cent to the 
population in 1820. This would indicate an annual increase of 
83,567 during the first period, or 232 every day. During the second 
period, the annual increase would be 109,528, and the daily 
increase 300, if the increase continues at the same rate. ‘The ju- 
venile population now amounts to 5,065,304, and is advancing at 
the rate of 334 every day, 10,174 every month, and 122,089 
every year. ‘There is here no room for mistake, and it is certain 
that we cannot even maintain our present state of instruction, unless 
we have a proportionate increase of schools and teachers. If we 
allow thirty pupils to a school, which will be indispensable in order 
to bring them within the reach of our whole population, it will re- 
quire the provision of eleven new schools and teachers every day, 
and of 4000 every year. 

The interesting facts before us suggest many other considerations 

*See ‘New Ideas on Population,’ by A. H. Everett ; asimple, but, as it seems 


to us, unanswerable reply, to a system which would make infanticide a virtue, 
and charity a crime. 
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of deep interest, in reference to various classes of our population ; 
but we wish to leave this topic in its full weight on the minds of 
our readers. The future welfare of our nation, our salvation from 
the flood of evils which threaten to overwhelm us, is to be secured, 

—not in our public assemblies, or our halls of legislation. They in. 
deed may check in some measure the current of evil, but the 
effect will be but momentary, unless the sources be dried up in 
our schools. Our statesmen and our orators may do much to 
sway the public mind for a given purpose; but our teachers must 
prepare the materials for them to act upon—they must give to the 
intellect of a people that power, and to their feelings ‘that direc- 
tion, which is necessary for the public good —or the toils of the 
statesman and the eloquence of the orator will be in vain. 

While the truth of these remarks is so obvious as to render 
them almost unnecessary, it is equally obvious that our means of 
education, although superior to those of most countries in the world, 
are still far below our necessities as a nation of electors and rulers. 

We need more numerous schools than other countries; for our 
children amount to 45 per cent of our whole population ; while in 
older countries, like England and Wales, they do not exceed 39 
percent. We need the best schools; for we must prepare them 
not merely to earn a subsistence, but to act as members of a gov- 
ernment. What then are the facts? What is our state? 

The whole number of children, exclusive of New England and 
New York, is 1,840,000; which, at the usual rate of increase, 
would now amount to 2,000,000. If we suppose the whole as 
destitute as Pennsylvania and Kentucky, each of which have only 
about one in three of their children at school, (and this, we suspect, 
is by no means an unfavorable statement, on the average, for the 
States south and west of New York.) it will follow, that there are 
not less than 1,400,000 destitute of common instruction! If we 
add to this the large number of teachers and schools, even at the 
north, utterly unfitted to improve the mind and cultivate the heart — 
if we recollect how many parents find their children rather worse 
than better for their attendance at common schools — we have a sad 
picture of the state and prospects of our juvenile population. 
However safe such a state may be under an arbitrary government, 
to us, it is fraught with danger. 

Yet we beg every friend of education to remember, that to main- 
tain ourselves, even in this state, we need an addition of four thou- 
sand schools and teachers every year, for which we have no pro- 
vision, either public or private, legislative or benevolent. We 
again make our appeal to patriotism, and philanthropy, and chris- 
tian benevolence, and ask, how amidst the multiplied efforts of the 
day, they can forget the importance of an American Tracuers’ 
Epvucation Society, whose sole object shall be to prepare and 
send forth a host of laborers, for this wide and extending field. 
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Art. IV. — Macuinery or Epvucation. 


(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


Tuts is an age of labor saving machines. By them, the power 
of man is increased several hundred fold. ‘The surplus time, which, 
in the rudest state of society, is very great, after the ordinary and 
real wants of the body are supplied, is, by bringing the elements of 
nature and the principles of science to our aid, increased to nearly 
a thousand per cent. And how is this surplus lime appropriated ? 
This question is nearly answered in three words: viz. idleness, ex- 
travagance and vice. How ought it to be appropriated? The 
answer is in two words: to mind and heart — intellectual and mor- 
al improvement. 

But it may be said a part of this machinery is for moving mind 
and heart —for producing intellectual and moral improvement. 
That is true: and so is an improved plough designed to furnish a 
larger supply of bread, to feed the hungry, and an unproved loom 
to supply more yards of cloth to clothe the naked ; and yet in the 
midst of improved ploughs and looms, we sometimes see more 
suffering with hunger and cold, than before these improvements 
were made. 

The tnachinery of education may also defeat the object which 
it is intended to promote. It may impair the efforts which it is in- 
tended to strengthen ; weaken the intellect which it is designed to 
invigorate, and chill the heart which it was intended to warm. It 
may lead the mind and heart to wait to be acted upon, rather than 
te exert their own powers of action. By depending upon the ma- 
chinery without, they will be liable to forget and neglect the ma- 
chinery within. 

These evils are felt to some extent, already. The extent to 
which they are threatened, i is truly alarming, We have much rea- 
son to fear that they will give to the world a generation of weak 
minds, notwithstanding the boasted intelligence and the general 
diffusion of knowledge, which is certainly making rapid progress 
upon our globe. 

What are the facilities of education which have already been so 
abused as to defeat the object which they are intended to pro- 
mote, or which threaten still greater evils than they have already 
produced? ‘To answer this question in detail, would require more 
time than we have at ourcommand, The answer must therefore 
be brief and embrace but a few particulars. The first facility in 
education which we shall mention, as productive of some evil with 
much good, is the division of labor in teaching. We are fully 
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convinced that in some institutions, where the professors and teach- 
ers are numerous, they unconsciously take the work out of the 
pupils’ hands — they perform the work which ought to be done 
by the pupils themselves. It is quite evident, that when a student 
spends most of his time in going from one lecture room or one 
teacher to another, and in sitting as a passive recipient of instruc- 
tion, he can have but little time and less disposition to exert his 
own powers for accumulating knowledge and invigorating his mind. 
Who ever heard of a scholar made by lectures, or by teachers in 
any form? Has not every scholar who has yet appeared in the 
world become such by his own efforts, — by personal application 
— by the patient and persevering use of the machinery within 
him? Who ever heard of hereditary learning, or of ideas manu- 
factured like cotton cloth, — by steam or water power? The his- 
tory of American colleges for the last ten or twenty years, fully 
proves, that students who perform the most mental labor for them- 
selves, and not those who hear the greatest number of professors, 
make the strongest and most valuable men. A large library is 
another facility in education, which, by abuse, is liable to do much 
injury ; which has done much injury to students. A great reader, 
and especially a miscellaneous reader, is seldom a good scholar or 
a useful man. He may have a large mass of materials collected, 
but he has no power to use them, either for himself or his fellow 
men. His mind is a mere lumber-yard, and himself an intellectu- 
al miser—a blank in the beautiful and harmonious creation around 
him. 

Apparatus for visible illustrations is liable to be so abused, as to 
produce evil rather than good — to check, rather than elicit effort 
— to impair, rather than invigorate the mind. No one doubts the 
value of a globe or a map in teaching geography : but it is princi- 
pally useful in animating the mind to greater efforts and further 
study of the surface of the earth, as presented in nature it- 
self. Experiments in chemistry, when properly applied, may act 
both as a stimulus and an aid in studying the great and wonderful 
laws in chemical science ; but if witnessed as a dazzling sight, or 
a brilliant show, without recognising the principles they are design- 
ed to illustrate — they may amuse, but they cannot instruct — they 
may elate, but they cannot dignify or strengthen the mind. 

A cone cut into its several sections, viz. the circle, ellipse, trian- 
gle, parabola and hyperbola, may render to the pupil the most im- 
portant aid in getting clear and distinct impressions of the elemen- 
tary and fundamental principles of conic sections: but if it leads 
him to conclude, that the whole science on the subject consists in 
cutting a cone in five different ways, or otherwise prevents investi- 
gation and patient study, he is injured, and not benefited. 
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A cube and the various species of parallelopipeds, may be pre- 
sented to a child, very much to his aid, in getting a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of the elementary principles of solid measure ; and may 
dispel darkness from every step of his future progress, in the men- 
suration of solids, whether of wood, timber, bricks, walls, or of cis- 
terns, casks, bins or any other kinds of containing vessels. The light 
which they thus throw upon the subject at the outset of the pupil’s 
progress, and the aid which they render in his future investigations, 
may and ought to impart tohim both courage and strength in grap- 
pling with the most abstruse and difficult principles of the science of 
geometry. But if by the abuse of them, they lead the pupil to 
suppose, that all geometrical science consists m measuring a few 
blocks, they check effort and weaken intellect. 

The Infant School System has, by abuse, produced some evil 
with much good. It is the opposite extreme to our common school 
system, which produces some good and much evil. ‘The common 
school, by withdrawing the child from everything which has a ten- 
dency to excite and invigorate the mind, too often cramps its ener- 
gies, and impairs its independence. ‘The infant school, calculating 
principally upon excitement, surrounds the child with pictures, 
amuses it with stories, and soon brings the mind into such a state 
as not to be able to act at all, except when stimulated with exter- 
nal machinery. The one is hence calculated to benumb, the other 
to dissipate the mind. The proper course undoubtedly lies be- 
tween them. A portion of the infant school machinery is reeded 
to awaken interest and encourage effort. A portion of the com- 
mon school system is needed to cultivate patience, and to give the 
power of long continued effort. 

The picture system which is so much the order of the present 
day, undoubtedly produces some good, but it must unavoidably pro- 
duce immense evil. Children, and adults too, are coming to feel 
that they cannot read a book or a paper which is not filled with 
‘ pretty pictures.’ But who ever heard of a person acquiring a 
strong or well disciplined mind by looking at pictures? Is it not 
evident that stimulants of this kind produce an effect upon the in- 
tellect and heart, resembling that of alcohol upon the body ? 
When such excitements become necessary for intellectual effort, 
the mind does not move by its own inherent power, but by the in- 
fluence of foreign or extraneous stimulants, and is consequently ina 
diseased state. 

If then the facilities for acquiring knowledge are sometimes 
carried so far as to defeat the object they are intended to promote, 
it becomes a serious and most important question, how far they 
can be introduced for the advantage of the great cause of educa- 
tion. On that question, it may perhaps be safe in nearly every 
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case, to be governed by one principle ; which is, to aim at encour- 
aging and invigorating effort. All the facilities, and all the aid a 
mind can receive to induce and enable it to increase its own efforts, 
will probably prove salutary: the moment a mind begins to depend 
upon the facilities afforded it, rather than upon itself, its efforts are 
impaired, and its growth checked. A distinguished teacher, and 
president of a college, defined genius to be ‘the power of making 
efforts.’ The most distinguished statesman of our republic, once 
very modestly replied to some inquiries made by a friend respect- 
ing himself, that if he was superior to most others in anything, it 
was in his power of fixing and confining his mind to a given sub- 
ject for a long time. In other words, in his making vigorous and 
long continued efforts. ‘The same remark was long since made by 
Sir Isaac Newton. ‘This power is undoubtedly the essence of in- 
tellectual energy, wherever it is found. Of course, whatever tends 
to give a mind that power over itself, is calculated to answer the 
legitir ate and highest purposes of education. Whatever tends to 
draw away the mind from itself, and to lead it to depend upon for- 
eign aid, whether it be in a multiplicity of teachers, voluminous 
libraries, scientific or illustrative apparatus, beautiful pictures, or 
fictitious or real stories, can hardly fail to defeat the great purposes 
of education-—to impair the intellects they are intended to 
strengthen, and to dissipate the minds they are designed to sober 
and dignify. 

A few cases will be sufficient to show the importance of some 
aid to the young mind, particularly, in obtaining clear conceptions 
of the elementary principles of the subjects presented for its ex- 
amination. A gentleman, not Jong since, took up an apple to show 
a niece, sixteen years of age, who had studied geography several 
years, something about the shape and motion of the earth. She 
looked at him for a few minutes, and said with much earnestness ; 
‘Why, uncle, you don’t mean that the earth really turns round, do 
you?’ He replied, ‘But did not you learn that several years 
ago?’ ‘Yes, Sir,’ she replied, ‘I learned it, but I never knew it 
before.’ Now, it is obvious that this young lady had been labor- 
ing several years on the subject of geography, and groping in al- 
most total darkness, because some kind friend did not show her at 
the outset, by a globe or an apple, that ‘the earth really turned 
round.’ 

It is related by Miss Edgeworth, that a gentleman, while attend- 
ing an examination of a school, where every question was an- 
swered with the greatest promptness, put some questions to the pu- 
pils which were not exactly the same as found in the book. After 
numerous ready answers to their teacher on the subject of geogra- 
phy, he asked one of the pupils where Turkey was. She an- 
swered rather hesitatingly, ‘ In the yard, with the poultry.’ 
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Three or four years ago, a gentleman sold a right of some water 
for carrying a mill. ‘The quantity first agreed upon, was a stream 
which could be discharged through a two-inch tube. When asked 
what he should charge for the quantity which would pass through 
a four-inch tube, he answered, twice the price of the other. ‘The 
purchaser of course obtained four times the water for twice the 
money, as a tax upon the seller’s ignorance; which a glance at a 
diagram might have removed. 

It was stated in one of the most respectable newspapers in Bos- 
ton* a few days since, that London was seven miles long and five 
miles wide ; and allowing for its irregular shape, was ‘ eighteen 
miles square.’ It was meant that it contained eighteen square 
miles. If the editor, when a school boy, had glanced at a simple 
diagram, he would have learned, that in eighteen miles square, 
there are 324 square miles. 

Mistakes equally gross with those above, are occurring by thou- 
sands every day, and all for the want of a familiar illustration of 
the elementary and fundamental principles of the common practi- 
cal sciences. How few in our schools, or among farmers and 
mechanics, have a clear and distinct idea of what is meant by a 
cubic or solid inch, or foot, or mile! And until a person has a 
clear conception of that original elementary idea in solids, how can 
he move one step on the subject, except by groping in midnight 
darkness? And how is he to gain a conception of that idea, ex- 
cept by some familiar practical illustration ? 

Examples might be mentioned, almost without number, of 
wasted strength, and lost effort, both by children and adults, from 
the want of clear conceptions of a few elementary principles, 
which they might obtain by a glance even, at some appropriate 
illustrations ; but we cannot add. 

We have time only to remark, that the machinery of education 
is, in our opinion, important and necessary to encourage and invig- 
oraie effort, by giving the abstract principles light, and interest, and 
truth ; sad while used as a help merely for the operations and 
success of the more curious machinery of intellect and heart, it 
produces good ; but the moment it is used as a dependence, it pro- 
duces evil. And it is deeply to be regretted that, like most other 
good things, both in the external and internal world, it is often so 
abused as to become an evil, rather than a blessing. 


"We believe this statement was originally derived from some foreign magazine ; 
— perhaps Frazer’s. 
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Art. V.— Boston Acapemy or Music. 
(First Annual Report.) 


In the summer of 1826, several gentlemen of Boston, who had 
been engaged for some time, in efforts to introduce improvements in 
reference to Sacred Music, became acquainted with the views and 
plans of Mr Lowell Mason, since president of the Handel and Haydn 
Society, and editor of their collection of music, but at that time 
resident in Savannah. During a visit to this city he was induced to 
deliver a lecture on church music, which was heard with great in- 
terest; was published soon after, and passed to a second edition. 
After Mr Mason’s return to Savannah, measures were immediately 
taken to obtain his aid and direction in the execution of their plans ; 
proposals were made to him to remove to Boston, which were finally 
accepted, and he arrived here with his family in July, 1827. 

Even at this early stage of the enterprise, it was the ultimate design 
of those engaged in it, to form an association whose object should 
be to devise and execute extended measures for the cultivation and 
improvement of sacred music. While this plan has been kept steadily 
in view, constant efforts have been made to cultivate musical talents, 
to improve musical taste, and to awaken the interest of the com- 
munity upon the subject, by the instruction of choirs, adult schools, 
and juvenile classes, under the direction of Mr Mason. 

These measures were in progress in 1830, when a lecture on Vocal 
Music was delivered before the American Institute of Instruction,* 
illustrated by the performance of Mr Mason’s pupils, which opened to 
those interested in this subject, a wider and more important field of 
operation than they had before contemplated. From this lecture it ap- 
pears, that in Switzerland and Germany, vocal music is one of the 
branches of common school instruction, and that it is there generally 
considered as necessary as reading and writing, and is regarded as an 
indispensable qualification for an instructor. In consequence of such 
general and early attention to the subject, this important portion of 
public worship can be suitably performed by the whole congregation. 
But in addition to this advantage, music of a chaste, and elevating 
moral character has been introduced to a great extent, and with the 
happiest effect, especially among children and youth, as the com- 
panion of the fire-side, and the play-ground. In Switzerland, this 
is especially the case. It was observed that it was the favorite 
recreation of the young, especially of the poor ; that it was a cheering 
companion in many of their labors, and a substitute for drinking and 
riot in their social meetings. 

[The Report here contains an extract from the Annals of Educa- 
tion for May,1833, from p. 197 to 201, describing the state of musi- 
cal instruction in Europe. ] 


* 


On Vocal Music as a branch of Education by W. C. Woodbridge. Boston : 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
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Mr. Woodbridge brought with him the work of Nageli and Pfeiffer 
and Kobler on elementary instruction, the cards for class instruction, 
prepared for this purpose, and the juvenile music of Nageli and 
Pfeiffer, together with that collected for the institution at Hofwyl. He 
communicated the system and the music first to Mr E. Ives, of Hartford, 
(Conn.) under whose direction the first classes in this country were 
taught on the new plan, and examinations and concerts held, which 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of skilful musicians, that the child- 
ren, even of an infant school, were capable of attainments in scien- 
tific and practical music, which had been deemed impossible. The 
same works were subsequently placed in the hands of Mr Mason, who 
adopted the system of instruction, and carried it into effect by a 
course of laborious instruction, given gratuitously to large juvenile 
classes. ‘The results were fully exhibited in the Juvenile Concerts 
of 1832 and 1833, to the delight of large audiences. To aid in the 
extension of juvenile music, a small collection of social and moral 
songs, chiefly from the German, were published by Messrs Mason 
and Ives, under the title of the ‘ Juvenile Lyre,’ which has been 
widely circulated. ‘Two elementary books have been published by 
Mr Ives, based on the same principles of instruction. Another ele- 
mentary work is now preparing, by Mr Mason, embracing the sys- 
tem, in a more complete form, with the most recent improvements of 
the German teachers. 

In view of the wide and important field, which is now opened, it 
was resolved during the last winter, to establish an association which 
should endeavor to obtain for our country the advantages derived 
from vocal music in Switzerland and Germany, and should secure 
the services of competent persons devoted to this object. After some 
informal consultations, a meeting was held on the 8th of Jan. 1833, 
and an institution organized under the name of Tue Boston Acap- 
EMY OF Music. 

At a subsequent meeting 


=? 


g, a committee was appointed to designate 

the objects to which the labors of the Academy should be directed. 

{The report of this Committee (which we should be glad to insert, 

did our limits permit,) points out most clearly the wide field before 

them, and the multitude of objects to be accomplished, in order to 
place music in its proper rank in our country. | 

The Academy can hope to accomplish but few of these objects at 


once ; but in order to commence, as efficiently as possible, a series of 


efforts for their attainment, the government of the Society divided 
themselves into a number of Committees, each of which was devoted 
to some special branch of labor. 

In order to avail themselves of the facilities of action afforded by a 
charter, the Academy subsequently petitioned the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts for an act of incorporation. The petition was referred 
to the Committee on Education, to whom the objects of the Academy 
were stated ; and by their recommendation the Academy was incor- 
porated by the legislature in April, 1833. ; 

The first step taken by the Academy was to engage Mr Mason 
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to relinquish a lucrative situation for the purpose of devoting his 
whole time to the instruction of classes. ‘The rapidly increasing de- 
mand for his labors soon obliged them to elect an associate professor. 
Mr Webb, then organist at St Paul’s Church, was accordingly appointed 
to this office, — a gentleman whose superior musical talents and edu- 
cation, and his cordial adoption of the new system of instruction, as 
well as his elevated views in regard to the objects and style of vocal 
music, furnish the best ground for reliance on his aid. 

In order to excite the interest and confidence of the public, two 
Juvenile Concerts were held in the spring of 1833, at which the per- 
formances were exclusively by the pupils of Mr Mason. The repeti- 
tion of both was called for, and the crowded and attentive audiences 
gave ample evidence of the satisfaction which was felt. 

The committee on juvenile and adult classes have procured con- 
venient rooms, under the Bowdoin Street Church, for the exclusive 
use of the Academy, and a juvenile class has been formed there 
under the direction of Mr Mason, of 400 pupils. They have also 
engaged the chapel of the Old South church for two afiernoons in 
the week, for a class of 100 pupils, under Mr Webb. ‘These schools 
are free to all children, no other condition being required of the pu- 
pils than that they be over seven years of age, and engage to continue 
in the school one year. Mr Webb has also commenced a juvenile 
school at Cambridgeport, and Mr Mason has established others at 
Salem and Lynn, containing about 150 pupils each, and an adult 
class at Salem of equal size. 

But the Academy are particularly gratified with the result of the 
efforts to introduce vocal music as a part of the regular course of 
instruction in schools. It appears from the report of the committee 
on this subject, that the plan was first adopted in the Mount Vernon 
school and the Monitorial School of Mr Fowle, both of females, and 
Mr Thayer’s school for boys, in Chauncey Place, in each of which 
there are 100 pupils, who receive instruction twice a week in vocal 
music. Instruction is also given by the professors of the Academy 
in the Asylum for the Blind, in the schools of Mr Hayward and 
Miss Raymond, Chestnut St., in Miss Spooner’s school in Montgom- 
ery Place, and in the Academy at Cambridgeport. ‘The whole num- 
ber of the pupils under the care of the Academy exceeds 1500. In 
all these classes and schools deep interest is felt in the sulject, and 
in the mode of instruction ; and surprise is often expressed, even by 
those who are familiar with the ordinary musical instruction, at the 
simple illustration of subjects which they had never attempted to 
understand, and at the exhibition of important principles to which 
they were entire strangers. ‘The Academy look with peculiar pleas- 
ure at these results, as the indication, that in this part of the commu- 
nity the value of this acquisition will soon be fully realized, and 
every parent will be solicitous to have his children taught vocal mu- 
sic as a regular branch of education; not merely as an agreeable 
accomplishment, much less as a means of attracting admiration, but 
as a valuable exercise for strengthening the lungs of the young, and 
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guarding them against disease; as an innocent and rational, and at 
the same time an improving amusement, as a means of cheering and 
gratifying others; and above all, as a preparation for making the 
praise of God glorious in families and churches. 

In endeavoring to diffuse a knowledge of the simple and admirable 
method of instruction received from the school of Pestalozzi, the 
Academy are anxious on the one hand, that it should ultimately be 
made known to every teacher in our land ; but on the other, they feel | 
it highly important that it should not be imperfectly acquired or com- 
municated, that the interest already inspired in this, subject may not 
be chilled, nor the confidence already felt be disappointed, by the 
unsuccessful attempts of superficial teachers. ‘They have therefore 
deferred, as the last step of their progress, a course of instruction 
for teachers ; but they design to establish this, as soon as there is 
reason to expect a sufficient number of teachers to render it useful. 

In reference to publication, it has already been stated that an 
elementary work is nearly ready for the press, comprising the essen- 
tial principles of instruction ; and this, they trust, in connection 
with the ‘ Juvenile Lyre,’ will supply the immediate want of teach- 
ers, in introducing this branch of instruction, both in musical and 
literary schools. The professors intend to devote much attention to 
the preparation of works and collections of music, social and moral, 
as well as sacred; and the Academy consider it an important object 
to supply the demand which an increased interest in vocal music 
may produce, with such as is fitted to elevate the taste and improve 
the heart, instead of leaving it to be gratified with the songs of ‘love and 
wine,’ which are but too common, or with the effeminate and cor- 
rupting music of the theatre and the opera. 

In order to aid in the accomplishment of these objects, the Acad- 
emy propose to collect, as speedily as possible, a library of the most 
valuable works on music ; and they are enabled to begin this collec- 
tion with those brought out by Mr W. C. Woodbridge, on which the 
previous and proposed publications are founded, — and now presented 
by him to the Academy. 

In refercuce to public concerts, the Academy feel bound to an- 
nounce, that they are anxious to have every means taken to avoid 
exciting the vanity of children by public expressions of applause, or 
by direct appeals to this passion. They are anxious to inculcate 
upon them the principle, that this talent, like every other, is to be 
employed as a means of giving happiness to those around them, and 
that they are to sing before others for the same motive that they 
would offer them an entertainment, or any other means of rational 
pleasure, in accordance with the beautiful maxim of President 
Dwight ; ‘ The great end of the Creation is happiness, and he that 
makes a little child happier for half an hour, is so far, a fellow worker 
with God.’ They would Jead them to regard it as a duty, which they 
owe in its time and place, and not an exhibition which they are to 
make, to gain the admiration of their friends, or excite the envy of 
their companions. The concerts which have been hitherto given, 
have excited new interest and new confidence in the promotion of 
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musical education, and they hope, without deleterious effects upon 
the children. 

In considering all the circumstances, the Academy find much 
reason for encouragement. ‘They have, indeed, only entered the 
field of their labors; but the success of their efforts, thus far, has 
surpassed their expectations. It encourages them to believe that 
they may be able to do something towards the introduction of a new 
and powerful instrument in educating our youth, and improving our 
adult population, and in rendering this important part of public wor- 
ship more worthy of its exalted object, and better fitted to elevate 
the feelings, and inspire the devotion of Christian assemblies. 

As this association does not consist of professional musicians, it 
differs entirely from those which have been formed for the purpose 
of musical exhibitions, although they fully appreciate the usefulness 
of these, when properly conducted, in elevating the standard of 
musical taste ; nor do they attempt particularly, the improvement of 
their own members. Their object is rather to diffuse the knowledge 
of music, in its most beneficial forms throughout the community ; and 
the whole income which may be derived from classes, concerts, sub- 
scriptions, and donations will be devoted, by the terms of their 
charter, to the extension of vocal music among the teachers and 
schools of our country. 

With these objects in view, the Academy look with confidence to 
the enlightened friends of education for approbation and aid in their 
undertaking, and they rely with still more confidence, on the bless- 
ing of God, upon a plan, whose ultimate design is to promote the 
honor of his name, and the advancement of ‘ that kingdom, which is 
righteousness, and peace, in the hearts of their fellow-men.’ 

Georce Wm. Gorpon, 


Boston, July 3d, 1833. Secretary of the Academy. 


OFFICERS OF THE Boston ACADEMY OF Music. 


Jacob Abbott, President. 
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Counsellors. 
Daniel Noyes, 
Bela Hunting, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


American InstituTE oF INSTRUCTION. 


Tne Annual Meeting of the Institute will be held at the Representa- 
tives’ Hall in Boston, on Thursday, the 22d of August next, at 9 o’clock 
A. M., and the session will continue until the 27th. 

On the first day of the session the choice of officers will take place ; 
the Introductory Address will be delivered by Wm. Sullivan, of Boston ; 
and a lecture on ‘the Education and Qualifications of Teachers,’ by S. R. 
Hall, of Andover, Mass. A public discussion will then be held on ‘ the 
relative importance of the development of the faculties and the acquisition 
of knowledge as objects of Elementary Education.’ 

On Friday, lectures will be delivered ‘on Emulation as a motive to 
exertion in Schools,’ by Rev. Leonard Withington, of Newbury, Mass.; on 
‘Primary Education, by Rev. Gardiner B. Perry, of Bradford, Mass. ; and 
‘on Mental Philosophy applied to Instruction” by A. A. Baker, of Ando- 
ver, Mass.:— and a discussion will take place on the importance of 
Phrenology to a teacher. 

On Saturday, lectures will be delivered on ‘the best methods of Disct- 
pline for the young,’ by Rev. John H. Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont ; on 
‘the Importance of Vatural History, and the modes of pursuing the study,’ 
by Dr J. B. Flint, of Boston; and on ‘the importance to parents and 
teachers of a knowledge of Human Physiology, by Dr E. Reynolds of 
Boston. A discussion will take place on the question — ‘How may the 
evils of too long confinement to the school-room be prevented ?” 

On Monday, the 22d, lectures will be delivered on ‘the Method of 
Jacotot,’ by Geo. W. Greene, of East Greenwich, R. I.; on ‘the best 
method of teaching the Ancient Languages,’ by Prof. Alpheus 8. Packard, 
of Bowdoin College, Maine; on ‘the Importance of a Knowledge of 
Ancient Art, to those engaged in the higher departments of Classical In- 
struction,’ by H. R. Cleaveland, of Boston; and on ‘the best modes of 
teaching Geography, by W. C. Woodbridge, of Boston. A discussion 
will take place on the expediency of Bodily Punishment in Schools. 

On Tuesday, lectures will be odin ‘onthe mode of teaching Elocu- 
tion,’ by Dr Jonathan Barber, of Cambridge, Mass.; ‘on the best mode of 
teaching .Vatural Philosophy,’ by Prof. B. Hale, of Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H.; and ‘on the danger of unsafe or useless Innovation, and 
the indication of any present tendency to this evil in our country,’ by E. 
A. Andrews, late of New Haven, Conn., now of Boston. The question 
will then be discussed, ‘In what way can the American Institute of In- 
struction do most to advance the cause of Education ?” 

A lecture will be delivered, at such time as may be found most con- 
venient, on the ‘ new mode of teaching Music, compared with the old,’ by 
Lowell Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 

The following subjects for discussion have also been selected by the 
Directors, and may be called up, at any time during the session not other- 
wise occupied ; viz: 

The proper combination of oral and experimental instruction and lessons 
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from tezrt-books, and the advantages that have been experienced from the 
different modes in use ; 

The expediency of awarding medals ; 

The introduction of manual labor schools ; and 

The practicability of having a board of literary gentlemen, not members 
of the school committee, to conduct examinations in schools. 


Such are the preparations made for-this meeting of the Institute. 


The panic which prevailed last year in relation to the cholera, prevent- 
ed many persons who otherwise would have been present, from attending 
the meeting, thus making the audience, and the number of lectures de- 
livered, smaller than usual. 

Happily no cause of present apprehension exists, and the attendance 
may be expected to be greater than common, from the disappointment of 
last year. 

The causes which led to the formation of the Institute, — the necessity 
of advancing the profession of the teacher, by introducing a higher stand- 
ard and requiring a more complete preparation among its members, and 
by rendering apparent to the community the great value of thoroughly 
educated teachers, — the desirableness of giving teachers an opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with each other, and freely communicating new 
views and modes of instruction as they are introduced, — the advantages 
of a liberal discussion of various systems, and the accumulation of facts 
from numerous independent observers, and the thence consequent improve- 
ment in the objects, the course, and the means of instruction, and in the 
qualifications, character and activity of teachers,— these causes still exist. 
They act and will continue to act, with unabated energy. 

Much has certainly been done towards accomplishing the objects of the 
Institute. The Society itself has unquestionably done much. The ne- 
cessity of full preparation for the business of teaching is every day more 
apparent and more generally acknowledged. Young men of talents are 
looking forward to it with predilection, as their profession. Departments 
for the special preparation of teachers are contemplated in several col- 
leges, and in some already established. 

The advantage and satisfaction of mutual acquaintance among teachers 
from various parts of the country have been felt. The utility of the Insti- 
tute is recognised in the existence of the numerous societies with similar 
objects, which have been formed since its organization. 

Much yet remains to be done; and in what way can the objects of the 
Institute be better accomplished than by the active and intelligent codp- 
eration of teachers and the friends of education? How can they become 
acquainted with each other and be made to perceive the excellencies or 
deficiencies of systems and methods, but by personal conference, by meet- 
ing, and bringing together the conclusions of observations and experience, 
—by feeling and communicating the sympathy of common wants and 
common pursuits ? 

To all interested in education, especially to members of school com- 
mittees, and to those already entered or about to enter into the work of 
instruction, the meeting of the Institute presents an occasion which ought 
not, without urgent necessity, to be neglected. 

By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 
C. Durein, 
Recording Secretary. 

Boston, July 19, 1833. 
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Bristot CotteciaTe INstTITUTION. 


We have received a pamphlet embracing an account of this Institution, 
from which we derive the following brief description of its leading features ; 
which, though not wholly peculiar, are worthy of record. 

This Institution is located at Clifton, or China Retreat, three miles 
below Bristol, and sixteen or eighteen above Philadelphia. It has ex- 
tensive and commodious buildings, with a landed estate of about 380 acres 
of excellent soil, under high cultivation. The Institution is divided into 
three departments ; Ist, the CotLege proper, of four classes correspond- 
ing with the four years of the collegiate course ; 2d, the AcapEmicaL 
Department, and 3d, the Serecr Preparatory Scuoor. A prominent 
object of the Institution is to fit young men for the Christian ministry, yet 
others are not excluded. 

The course of Instruction in each department is intended to be thorough 
and complete. We observe that in the senior class, the Constitution of 
the United States is made a branch of study;—and that the Scriptures 
are studied throughout the whole course. No student is admitted to the 
collegiate department without having it expressly understood that he in- 
tends to go through the whole course of four years. 

In every department three Mours of manual labor a day, at gardening, 
printing, book-binding, or some other employment, is required, for which 
they are paid; and on Saturday afternoon, the period of labor may be ex- 
tended to five hours. No person is admitted to the Institution without a 
distinct pledge, that he will cheerfully and regularly comply with these 
conditions. They are also required, in all cases, to bind themselves 
to abstain from the use of ardent spirits, during their continuance. 


Teacuers’ Society, or Georeta. 


We learn from the ‘ Hickory Nut’ of Thomaston, Georgia, that a meet- 
ing of Teachers was convened at Athens on the 10th of June last, which 
continued in session two days. — Several interesting essays were read 
on various subjects connected with education; some of which were written 
by ladies. Much important business was brought before the Society. Fe- 
male education and Manual Labor Schools were, however, the leading 
topics. Various subjects were freely discussed, many important facts and 
much valuable information collected, which were calculated to be highly 
beneficial to those who are engaged in the profession of teaching.* 


Western Femate Institute. 


A school under this title has been recently established at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by Miss Beecher, the well known Principal of the Hartford Female 
Seminary, and her sister, and on the same general principles of aiming at 
intellectual and moral development, rather than at mere acquisitions and 
accomplishments. The number is limited to 30 pupils, and two ladies 
of experience, besides the two superintendents of the school, are devoted 
to their education. To aid in Physical Education, Calisthenics are adopt- 
ed as a means of relaxation and exercise, and instead of the practice of 
some schools (which we confess has sometimes excited a smile and some- 
times asigh), of allowing but five minutes to this daily session, we are 


*A very interesting meeting of the friends of common schools, has been recently held in New 
York. We have only room, at present, to announce the fact. 
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gratified to learn that half an hour is devoted to it each half day. 
It is rendered attractive by music, and serves at the same time as a lesson 
in musical rhythm. We are assured by those who have tried both, that 
it is a far more efficient means than dancing, for improving the form and 
the manners, without any of its evils. We hope this institution will prove 
as valuable as that established at Hartford. 


BrewstTer’s Optics. 


We are gratified to see the first American edition of Sir David Brew- 
ster’s treatise on Optics, published by Carey, Lea, & Blanchard, of Phila- 
delphia. The new and extraordinary facts discovered by Brewster, espe- 
cially on the polarization of light, are here presented in connection with 
this science with the clearness and simplicity characteristic of this author, 
and in a form accessible to every student. 


Natura History or FisHes. 


The natural history of the fishes of Massachusetts, by Dr Smith, is just 
published in beautiful style, by Allen & Ticknor. It is not only a most 
interesting work to an ordinary reader, but will furnish valuable materials 
for instruction to every teacher, especially in our seaport towns. We 
hope the day is not far distant when such books will form a part of the 
every-day reading of our schools, and children will not be compelled to 
resort to the most ignorant men in society for their knowledge of the 
character and uses of the plants and animals around them. 





NOTICES. 


Key to History. Part 2d. The Hebrews. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. 
Boston. Marsh, Capen & Lyon, 1833. 12mo. pp. 136. 


This is the second part of a work we noticed some time since, intended to form 
a guide to a complete course of historical studies in original authors. It consists 
of a series of questions on the Scriptures, Josephus, Jabn, and Maller, by which 
a connected account is obtained of the history of the Hebrews down to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. It is preceded by an account of Sacred Geography. We have 
expressed our full conviction of the utility of the plan ; and the character of the 
author is a sufficient guarantee for the faithfulness of the execution. This, how- 
ever, is siinply a scientific history, without any reference to those religious asso- 
ciations and instructions with which it is connected in the Scriptures. We think 
it highly useful to one who kas already studied it in this form, as giving a scienti- 
fic arrangement of facts; but we question, with regard to young persons, whether 
it is expedient thus to ‘put asunder’ what Divine authority has united. We 
appreciate too highly the value of the Old Testament to be willing that this reve- 
lation of childhood, as fully adapted, in its leading features, to the infantile state of 
individuals, as it was to that of the nation to whom it was given, should be placed 
on the same level in the early associations of youth, with the stories of Greece and 
Rome, or the annals of modern empires. 

We learn that. Miss Peabody proposes to establish permanently a historical 
school, already commenced, in which this mode of instruction shall be adopted, 
illustrated by lectures. We think such a course will be of great value to those 
who wish to become familiar with this interesting branch of knowledge, so imper- 
fectly taught even in our best schools; and we are sure, no one will regret the 
time redeemed for such a purpose. We see not why the work before us may not 
serve as a complete guide to such a course in every village circle. 
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The Teacher, or Moral Influence employed in the Instruction and 
Government of the Young; intended chiefly to assist young teachers in 
organizing and conducting their schools. By Jacob Abbott, late Principal 
of the Mount Vernon Female School, Boston, Mass. Boston: Pierce & 
Parker, 1833 ; 12mo. pp. 293. 


We have never visited a school, whose spirit and character produced so delight- 
ful an impression upon us, as that superintended by Mr Abbott. We should net 
know where to begin or to stop in describing this work; but we can give no higher 
commendation than to say that it presents, in the most familiar and interesting 
manner, the principles and methods by which these results were produced, and 
may be reproduced by any one who will act with the spirit and the faithfulness 
ofthe author. We consider it invaluable to every young teacher. Would that it 
might be read and practised upon until the multiplied nurseries of impatience 
and envy, and strife, and evil speaking, which exists among our schools, shall be 
converted into sanctuaries of peace and joy; and sources of virtue as well as 
knowledge. We cannot forbear to mention one trait which pervades the whole 
system, and which was admirably described by a venerated friend and correspon- 
dent, now deceased.* ‘Love your pupils,’ said he to a well-educated teacher, just 
entering a school, ‘ and you will find little difficulty in governing them.’ 


Introduction to the Eclectic Reader, a selection of familiar lessons de- 
signed for common schools. 7 B. B. Edwards, Editor of the American 
Quarterly Register. Boston. Perkins & Marvin, 1833. 12mo. pp. 168. 


We find in this work, the same exhibition of industry, and judgment, and taste, 
which we admired in the Eclectic Reader. The same spirit pervades it. It isa 
christian spirit, which will distinguish it, in its character and influence, from 
those which aim at a sphere above or aside from all religion, and prepare it to 
exert a positive influence of the highest value, where they would be merely 
negative. Atthe same time, we can discover nothing which would displease 
any, unless it be those who consider it improper to communicate to Pagan nations 
the most valuable knowledge, the noblest gift of Heaven which we possess. It 
is rich in selections from Jane Taylor, Miss Martineau, Miss Gould, and Bryant, 
Gallaudet and others, who know how to present truth and beauty in an attire so 
strikingly simple as to interest the child, while it delights the man. 


Geographical Copy Book, consisting of Outline and Skeleton Maps, 
adapted to the use of schools, with explanations of the nature, use, and 
construction of Maps. By W. C. Woodbridge. Boston. Carter, Hen- 
due & Co. 1833. 4to. 25 maps. 


The object of this work is to furnish, in geography, something corresponding to 
translations in the study of a language, or the working of examples, in arithmetic, 
or the copy book in writing from models. It consists of twentyfive outline and 
skeleton maps. The outline maps (sometimes called blank maps) comprise all the 
lines and objects of an ordinary map, but no names; and correspond to the Cartes 
Muettes (or dumb maps) of the French. These the pupil is required, as a first 
exercise, to fill up, from memory, country by country, as he advances with the 
towns and names. Opposite to each outline map is a skeleton map, on which the 
lines of latitude and longitude only are drawn. As soon as the pupil is familiar 
with the outlines, he is expected to transfer them, country by country, to this 
map; and he is thus most easily introduced to the important practice of drawing 
from memory, without which the teacher is never sure of the accuracy of his 
knowledge, and which will serve, like the simultaneous mode of recitation on 
the slate, in the schools of mutual instruction, to test the knowledge of a whole 
class at once. 


* Rev. Joseph Emerson, late of Wethersfield Conn., whose character as an educator is at- 
tested by hundreds of grateful pupils. 
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The work is introduced by an account of the nature of maps which presents the 
subject in a manner more simple than we have yet seen, and divections for 
drawing the principal projections. It was prepared from the conviction 
that such a work was needed, and that the method of study it proposes would 
contribute materially to the facility of gaining an accurate knowledge of geograph- 
ical studies. The maps are engraved on wood, and in order to render them as 
little expensive as possible are printed on paper which will receive ink, that it 
may answer the purpose of a copy-book. 





CoRRESPONDENCE IN REFERENCE TO THE FemMaLE CoLueGeE or Bocora. 


[We are indebted to a friend for the following copy of a correspondence 
between a devoted advocate of Female education in this country, and the Principal 
of the Female College at Bogota ; which is another cheering indication of the 
sympathy which we hope will ever exist between the different portions of our 
continent and in the cause of humanity.] 


LetTrerR To S—EnorA MAriA IsaBELLA CARDENAS, PRINCIPAL OF THE 


FEMALE CoLLeGE aT BoGota. 
Hartford, Conn. Nov. 8th, 1832. 


Mapam,— Separated as we are,— by broad leagues of earth and 
ocean, we seem yet to be brought near each other, by national and in- 
tellectual sympathies. 

The republics of South America, from the commencement of their 
struggle against despotism, have been to us objects of intense interest, 
and New Granada, by her zeal in the great cause of Education, no less 
than by her patriotism, merits our peculiar admiration. Is it not remark- 
able, that she should thus have turned her attention to the instruction of 
females, ere she had fully recovered from the weariness and turmoil of 
revolution? Other climes have required ages, to discover the worth of 
the weaker sex, — and to vanquish that jealous reluctance which exclu- 
ded them from the temple of sciences. But your republic seems almost 
intuitively to have learned a lesson from Liberty—which Greece and Rome, 
so long her pupils and worshippers, never acquired, — the influence of wo- 
man in modifying national character, and the policy of preparing her for 
so important an agency. 

With no common delight, I have heard of the establishment of a col- 
lege for females at Bogota, and of the illustrious office designated for 
yourself, in connection with it. Thus, although a stranger, I have 
been animated by a desire to address you, and to welcome you to duties, 
the most responsible that devolve upon our sex. 

The education of those, who are in their turn to educate others, and 
from the retired fountains of domestic privacy to send forth sweet or bit- 
ter streamlets, more widely than the eye can see, or the mind compute, 
isa station of high honor and deep accountability. The impressions 
thus made are to be perpetuated through unborn generations, and to take 
hold on the destinies of Eternity. I can speak with earnestness of the 
heartfelt satisfaction springing out of such a department, from the expe- 
rience of some of the happiest years of my life. To nourish the young 
mind in its freshness and beauty, with the dews of knowledge, — to re- 
move the excrescences that obstruct its vigor, or mar its symmetry, — to 
raise its tender buds to the beam of Heaven,—and wait in prayer upon 
that God of Harvest, from whom alone is the increase, is a hallowed toil,— 
a bounty ‘ blessing him who gives, and him who takes.’ 
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I shall ever be interested, to receive intelligence ofthe progress of the 
Institution under your charge, and of your personal welfare.—Permit me 
to extend to you, the hand of friendship, and ofsisterly regard, with the 
wish that the efforts of your country for the intellectual benefit of her chil- 
dren, may result in her own stability and glory, — and that your own part 
in the labor, may receive a reward above the fleeting distinctions of a 
world that perisheth. L. H.S8. 





Repiy. — TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 
Bogota, New-Granada, Jan. 14th, 1833. 


Mapam, — The much esteemed letter which you have been pleased to 
address me, has excited in my heart the purest sentiments of gratitude and 
respect. Your interest for New-Granada proves the nobleness and patri- 
otism of your illustrious nation, the mistress of liberty and virtue, which de- 
votes herself so much to the prosperity of her sisters in this part of Amer- 
ica. We should be happy could we gratify your generous desires by fol- 
lowing the excellent examples of that favored country. 

The importance of giving a finished education to woman, is proved by 
experience. She gives the primitive formation to the character of the 
citizen. It is to her, that the first foundations of morality are entrusted, 
on which the fabric of public happiness is reared. On her, in no trifling 
degree, depends the prosperity of nations. Yet her influence on these 
subjects, has been almost disavowed ; and hence has been neglected the 
instruction of a sex, which by its vivacity of imagination, and delicacy of 
talent, is designed greatly to enrich society, and to contribute to the en- 
joyment of life. It is a mistake, to suppose that on account of the do- 
mestic employments of women, they exert no influence beyond the walls 
of their homes. 

This republic however, bound in iron for so many ages, under Spanish 
despotism, learned, in chains, even the necessity of extending instruction 
to both sexes, and to all classes. Had it not been for political disorders, 
she would have made far greater progress in this work. But the indo- 
lence of an absolute government, which reaped no revenue from the pro- 
tection of knowledge, and the obstacles to be encountered among a peo- 
ple in a state of revolution, paralyzed the hand stretched out for the in- 
tellectual guidance of ou rfair and brilliant ones. Now that order has suc- 
ceeded to anarchy and an enlightened and truly liberal administration has 
taken the disposal of our public affairs, education has become the most fa- 
vored object of its solicitude. In this city, two Female colleges have 
been already established, and are in perfect operation. Their pupils are 
making surprising progress in all the branches appropriate to their sex. 
Truly, no service can be more noble than that of directing Education. 
The satisfaction of seeing just hopes realized, of following out the im- 
provements which are made, and of presenting to society young ladies, 
capable of discharging their lofty duties, is a pleasure known but to few, 
a pleasure which can only be comprehended in its full extent by one who 
has tasted it, and feli that it is a science which ennobles both her who 
teaches, and her who learns. 

Be pleased, madam, to accept with kindness, the most sincere expres- 
sions of gratitude, for the honor which you have done me in thus address- 
ing me,— for the philanthropy you show for the female youth in New 
Granada, — and for the distinguished friendship which you proffer me, 
and which I accept with all the regard due to yourself, and to the favor 
thus offered. 

Maria Isapetta CaRDENAS. 








